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P AMHE general prospects of negotiation between 
the Allies and Germany have been substan- 
tially improved this week by the over-hasty 

action of the French Government. Italy and Great 

Britain have both been forced to draw up independent 

replies which, though inevitably they will reject the 

German offer as it stands, will equally certainly hold 

open the door for further conversations; whereas a 

joint reply—with concessions in every sentence to 

French official opinion—could have been nothing but 

the wettest of wet blankets. The apparent rapproche- 

ment between Italy and Great Britain, coinciding as 
it has with the visit of the King and Queen to Italy, 

seems to have produced at the Quai d’Orsay an im- 

pression which is considerably in excess of its real 

significance. Its real significance is merely that Italy 
and Great Britain find themselves for the moment 
in the same boat, and as long as they remain in that 
position are likely to act more or less in concert. The 
position, however, has arisen not as the result of any 
diplomatic plan, conceived either in Rome or in 

London, but as the natural consequence of the exclusive 

association of France and Belgium. It seems likely 

that Great Britain and Italy will continue to act 


together for some time to come; we certainly hope 
they will. 








* * * 


The Lausanne Conference still lumbers on. Various 
details, of greater or less importance, have been wrangled 
over and settled in committee ; but there are one or 
two hitches. The Allied Powers cling firmly to their 
Scheme of “ judicial safeguards” for foreigners which 
are designed to take the place of the abandoned 
Capitulations, while the Turks resist with equal firm- 
hess. It seems probable, however, that Ismet will 





give way in the end; certainly we hope he will, for 
fully as we sympathise with the Turks’ insistence on 
their sovereign rights, they are in this matter only 
stickling for a point which is, in fact, a trifle to them, 
but a real necessity for foreigners who want to live 
and do business securely in Turkey. Another hitch 
has been caused by Ismet’s refusal to let Belgium, 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia accede to the general 
treaty of peace. He requires them all, it seems, to 
make separate conventions. This seems to us a piece 
of stupidity ; but Angora apparently regards it as a 
question of prestige, and Brussels and Warsaw and 
Prague may have to put themselves to a little extra 
trouble in order to flatter a harmless vanity. A more 
dramatic folly has been committed by the Turks in 
Constantinople, where they have suddenly seized and 
closed the branch of the Bank of Athens. Their 
action is said te be a reprisal on the Greek Government 
for its seizure of Macedonian Moslems’ property, and 
also a reprisal on the Bank itself for the contravention 
of some order by the Turkish Government. Not only 
Greece, however, is concerned; there are British and 
other Allied interests involved, and a protest has been 
lodged by our acting High Commissioner. The affair 
need not, of course, be taken too seriously ; we must 
grin and bear the escapades of the new Turkey till 
she is cured of her teething troubles. 
* * * 

Lord Salisbury announced on Wednesday on behalf 
of the Government that a considerable increase in the 
strength of the British Air Force had been decided 
upon. It is deplorable that more money should be 


spent on this or any other form of armaments, but 
we confess ourselves unable to see how the Government 
could, in present circumstances, have come to any 
other decision; and if they can make up their minds 
to abandon, or at least indefinitely postpone, the 
construction of the proposed new naval 


base at 
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Singapore, the enlarged air force need involve no 
increase. in our total expenditure on the fighting 
services. It is not, of’ course, that anyone in this 
country is afraid that the enormous air force which 
France is maintaining is likely ever to be turned 
against Great Britain. French air supremacy is 
dangerous not in itself, but in the effect which it has 
on French policy. French politicians normally think 
in terms of armaments; they regard guns and aero- 
ag as the foundations of all successful diplomacy. 

fe do not imagine that they have the very slightest 
intention, either now or in the future, of bombing 
London; but their belief that they could do so with 
comparative impunity, if they liked, certainly makes 
them far more inclined than they otherwise would 
be to indulge in the pastime of twisting the lion’s 
tail. So apparently we must build aeroplanes, not 
for use, but merely to induce M. Poincaré to listen to 
Lord Curzon. It is likely, at any rate, to be a much 
better investment than any naval base in the Far East. 

a * * 


The judgment of the Court of Appeal in Mr. Art 
O’Brien’s case has covered the British Government 
with confusion. At the time of the arrests, two 
months ago, we commented on the absurdity (as well 
as on what we believed, despite the Attorney-General’s 
opinion, to be the illegality) of Mr. Bridgeman’s action. 
If he had a right to do what he did, there was nothing, 
as we pointed out, to prevent him from arresting 
the Editor of the Morning Post and handing him over 
for internment, or execution, in Kilmainham Gaol. 
And on Wednesday Lord Justice Atkin said practically 
the same thing. “In my opinion,” he declared, 
““the Home Secretary had no more right to order 
Mr. O’Brien’s arrest than he had to order the arrest 
of the first man he happened to meet in the street.” 
Mr. Bridgeman’s last hope is now in the House of 
Lords. If the House of Lords upholds the decision 
of the Court of Appeal, the position will be Gilbertian. 
The English Home Secretary will be under order to 
“‘ produce the body”’ of a man he has not got; for 
he lost the body—deliberately lost it on the coast 
of Ireland—and it is now in the hands of the Free 
State Government. The writ of habeas corpus is not 
directed to the Free State Government, and cannot 
be, for the jurisdiction of the High Court of England 
is not recognised across St. George’s Channel. Mr. 
Cosgrave might perhaps oblige with the body of Art 
O’Brien, to help a friend out of a tight place. But, 
if we mistake not, there are a hundred or so other 
bodies which went into gaol with Art O’Brien and 
will want to come out with him. Will Mr. Cosgrave 
oblige with them, too? There is talk of the Govern- 
ment passing—or trying to pass—an Act to indemnify 
the Home Secretary. That might prevent the action 
for wrongful arrest which we understand Mr. O’Brien 
contemplates bringing against Mr. Bridgeman. But 
it would not get any bodies out of Irish prisons, and 
we imagine that Mr. Bridgeman will not be quite 
comfortable till they do come out. And will Mr. 
Bridgeman, we wonder, ever be quite comfortable 
any more as His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for the Home Department ? 

* * * 


A Bill was introduced in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday by Colonel Courthope to make it 
obligatory for all foreign passenger vessels entering 
British ports or territorial waters to carry a supply of 
alcoholic liquor. It is a childish proposal, as Com- 
mander Kenworthy pointed out in resisting it, and 
not likely to get further than the first reading which 
the House gave it by a majority of fifty-six. But it 
cannot be argued that it is any more foolish than the 
regulation against which it is a protest and which the 
American Government, it seems, intends quite seriously 
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to enforce next month. British ships are obliged b 
law to carry a certain quantity of brandy and Italian 
and French ships a certain quantity of wine. All 
such ships are now to be debarred from enteri 

American ports unless they disobey the laws of the 
country under whose flag they sail. If Colonel 
Courthope’s Bill were passed, American ships (which 
are forbidden to carry any liquor whatever) would be 
in the same predicament with regard to British ports, 
The Bill is thus a reductio ad absurdum of all such 
attempts to impose domestic legislation on foreign 
shipping, and if it is so regarded in America it may 
not, intrinsically silly as it is, have been introduced 
in vain. If the American Government insisted op 
visiting all foreign ships and sealing up their supplies 
of liquor for as long as they remained in the American 
territorial waters no one could complain—though eve 
then there would remain the paradoxical position of 
officers and men of British ships being forbidden to 
touch their own beer or whiskey and having to ste 
= to buy it in the nearest hotel or “ soft-drink” 
ar. 

* * * 

The International Labour Organisation can hardly 
be suspected of Bolshevism or of partisan Labour 
sympathies. The delegates who vote at its conferences 
are, as to one half, Government nominees, as to one 
quarter, employers, and as to one quarter, Labour. 
Yet the British Government certainly treats the draft 
conventions of the I.L.O. as if they were products of 
the evilone. The British refusal to ratify the Washing- 
ton Hours Convention, for which our Government 
representatives had voted, largely nullified its effect 
in Europe; British opposition defeated the proposed 
Convention on the hours of seafarers; and now the 
British Government, with the support of the House of 


‘Commons, has refused to ratify nearly all the Conven- 


tions adopted at Geneva. The rejected Conventions 
include that which prohibits the employment in agri- 
culture of children under fourteen during school hours, 
that which forbids the use of white lead in the internal 
painting ,of buildings, and that which prevents the 
employment of women in agriculture for certain weeks 
before and after childbirth. Our action in refusing 
to accept these and other decisions of the International 
Labour Organisation will have a disastrous effect ; 
for, if we, the first industrial nation in Europe, refuse 
to be bound, other European countries will inevitably 
refuse to accept a standard of social legislation rejected 
by Great Britain. The position is the more absurd 
because we have little at stake on most of the points 
at issue. It is to our interest to do all we can to raise 
the standard of social legislation throughout the world, 
and to impose “ common rules ”’ upon our competitors. 


* * * 


The Government has now brought forward its Bill 
to amend the Trade Boards Acts. The Bill is based 
on the Report of the Cave Committee, and its general 
effect would be to confine the Trade Board system to 
definitely unorganised and sweated trades, and also 
to limit the power of the Boards to fix varying wage 
rates for different grades of workers. It has been sug- 
gested that the Government hopes the Bill will go 
through almost unopposed, as a virtually agreed 
measure. It is true that the Cave Report was signed 
by certain Labour representatives; but it has been 
clear from the first that the mass of Labour opinion 
is most strongly opposed to any weakening of the Trade 
Board system. That was shown this week at the 
National Conference of Labour Women, where a reso- 
lution, hostile to the Government’s proposals, was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. Indeed, the 


only dissentients appear to have been the two Trade 
Union officials who spoke against the resolution. There 
is, we imagine, little doubt that the Labour Party in 
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Parliament will follow the lead thus given, and oppose 
the Bill. The Trade Boards have been considerably 
weakened already by the administrative action of the 
Ministry of Labour. At a time like the present, when 
women’s wages in particular have been falling with 
alarming rapidity, there seems to be every reason 
for maintaining and extending the protection of the 
legal minimum. The Cave Report has been represented 
as a compromise which should be acceptable to all 
ies; but the principle of the legal minimum wage 
js not a matter for compromise. e hope the Trade 
Boards legislation of 1918 will be maintained intact. 


* * * 


The Special Constables Bili has been subjected to a 
raking fire by the Labour Party in the House of Com- 
mons this week. Before the war the law made pro- 
vision for the enrolment of special constables, but 
only on occasion of actual emergency. During the 
war the “specials’’ became a standing force, and 
the Government now seek power to maintain them 
in being as a permanent body, ready to be called 
upon in any emergency which may arise. The Labour 
opposition to this proposal is based on two closely 
connected objections. It is feared that the special 
constables may be used as a “ strike-breaking”’ force, 
at least in certain districts; and it is also feared that 
they may become a reactionary anti-Labour body, 
the nucleus of a Fascist organisation in this country. 
For the present at least these fears are probably 
exaggerated, though we have no doubt that the Govern- 
ment would use the “ specials,” if it considered them 
reliable, in such an emergency as a railway strike or 
a threat of direct action on a large scale. The real 
question is whether a force of this kind, undoubtedly 
involving certain dangers of class antagonism, is, in 
fact, necessary. We agree with the critics of the Bill 
that it is not, that amateur policemen are apt to do 
more harm than good, and that the right way to deal 
with the situation is to overhaul thoroughly the 
organisation and discipline of the regular police force, 
and, if necessary, to increase its numbers. Special 
constables for Great Britain may not be a serious 
danger, but they might easily become an infernal 
nuisance. 

* * * 

The following case, heard at Greenwich Police Court 
on Wednesday, is under appeal, and we are therefore 
unable to comment upon it. We think, however, 
that the facts should be widely known. Arthur Nice, 
of Lewisham, was sentenced to twenty-one days’ 
imprisonment with hard labour for failing to support 
his wife and family. The man had been receiving 
outdoor relief from the Board of Guardians, who 
instructed him to report to the Borough Council for 
relief work. The Council put him on to cinder- 
spreading, at the rate of 46s. for a week of forty-seven 
hours. Nice is a member of the National Union of 
General Workers, and the rate of wages is considerably 
below the recognised Trade Union rate for this class 
of work. After three days he refused to continue at 
What he regarded as a “ blackleg” job. The sequel 
was the sentence named above, the ground of prosecu- 
tion being that Nice’s wife and family had become 
chargeable to the Guardians owing to his refusal to 
work. Circumstances very similar to these exist on 
telief works in other parts of the country, and the 
case is of considerable national importance. Borough 
Councils usually pay Trade Union rates, fixed by 
means of a Joint Industrial Council. The question is 


Whether, apart from definite relief schemes for which 
the rate of wages is fixed by the Government, unem- 
Ployed men can be put to ordinary work at less than 

recognised rates, and their refusal to accept work 
on these terms made a reason for withdrawing relief 
oreven, in certain circumstances, initiating prosecutions. 


An Irish correspondent writes: Peace negotiations 
have broken down, as it was generally feared they 
would, owing to Mr. de Valera’s refusal to recognise 
self-evident facts. But his refusal is not as uncom- 

romising as Die-hard Republicans would like it to 
nave been. Instead of dismissing the Government 
proposals as impossible, he merely criticises them as 
“* impracticable.” The failure to reach an agreement 
will not affect the military situation. The National 
troops continue their sweeping operations, and the 
Republicans, in spite of the “ cease fire” order, hit 
back whenever a favourable opportunity offers. During 
the week-end a vicious attack was made on the house 
of Senator Martin Fitzgerald, the proprietor of the 
Freeman's Journal, in the course of which bullets were 
showered into bedrooms occupied by women and 
children. No doubt it consoles Mr. Fitzgerald to 
know that Mr. de Valera insists as a preliminary to 
peace discussions that liberty of the Press must be 
strictly guaranteed. During the last few days what 
may be described as constitutional Republicanism 
came timidly into the open. Its chief spokesman is 
Mr. F. Fahy, an anti-Treaty member of the Dail, 
who refused to take part in civil war. While Mr. 
Fahy is obviously animated by a genuine desire to 
let bygones be bygones, it is impossible to reconcile 
with the facts his assumption that the chaos of the 
last ten months was a pardonable peccadillo on the 
me: of youthful idealists who believed themselves to 

e “ fighting for freedom.” With such enthusiasts the 
Free State has no desire to be vindictive, but it has a 
score to settle with leaders who exploited idealism in 
order to precipitate anarchy, and it is the leaders for 
whom Mr. Fahy demands, not merely an act of oblivion, 
but a full share of the rewards of victory. 

* * * 

It is increasingly plain that the Irregulars build 
their hopes of recovering political prestige and power 
upon a revival of the anti-partition campaign. Southern 
Ireland is to bury the hatchet and unite its forces in 
order to carry war into the Six Counties. This pro- 
gramme is openly advocated, partly in the expectation 
that it will make things difficult for the Free State 
Government, and partly in the belief that it will obscure 
the notorious fact that the fight against the Treaty 
destroyed any hope of a union in the near future 
between North and South. Sir James Craig and his 
colleagues are neither impressed nor perturbed by the 
cry, “ Be my brother or I will slay you.” On the 
contrary, it promises to aid in restoring cohesion in 
their ranks, which have been badly shaken by a 
Unionist revolt in West Belfast, where the official 
candidate, who is also the Orange Grand Master, was 
hopelessly beaten at the polls by an a 
Colonel Woods, who owed his return to a combination 
of Protestant and Catholic votes. The — who 
are really scared by the revival of the Irregular anti- 
Ulster policy are the unfortunate Northern Nationalists, 
who foresee that if it develops they are certain to 
find themselves, as they did before, between the 
hammer and the anvil. Already the threat has had 
the effect of speeding up the movement for a formal 
recognition by the minority of the authority of the 
Northern Parliament. Hitherto this recognition had 
been withheld pending a settlement of the boundary 
dispute. The Jrish News, the organ of Belfast National- 
ism, urges that the Boundary Commission is no longer 
— politics, and should be allowed to go by the 

ard. It would be dangerous to assume without 
further evidence that this view, which is generally 
favoured by Nationalists, who know that they must 
remain under the Belfast Parliament, also prevails in 
areas which have a chance of inclusion in the Free 
State. At the same time there is much to be said 
for the contention that the half-million Nationalists 
in the Six Counties have it in their power to become, 
B 
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in the words of the Irish News, “ active and potent 

factors in any well-considered, reasonable, broad- 

minded movement for the restoration of perfect peace 

and close relations between the sundered sections of 

the common country.” 
* * * 

Po.iTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes: For the first time in 
their recent dealings with France, Ministers this week 
have almost persuaded their critics that they retain 

some conception of a British policy. If this means,as I think 
it may, that Francophi] Diehardism is weakening in the Cabinet, 
the change, of which the incident would seem to be a forerunner, 
may tend to modify the domestic as well as the international out- 
look. To the last the hats-off-to-France zealots were doing their 
damnedest, as they say, to keep the Government up to scratch. 
Only the day before the announcement in the two Houses of 
a possible pairing-off between England and Italy by way of 
counterpoise to the rival fusion of Franco-Belgian interests, 
the usual Chauvinist group had combined in a demand that 
this country should “‘ get into line with France in the Ruhr.” 
If ever there was a try-on this proved to be one ; it was followed 
next day by the unprotesting collapse of the claque. I leave 
the Government to apply the moral. 
* * * 

Generally the Government ship has been enjoying of late 
something of that tranquillity of which its absentee skipper, 
in cabal with his former cabin-boy, was supposed to have 
captured the secret. What could be more natural? All that 
it means is that Mr. Bonar Law’s deputies and understudies 
are not yet taken seriously, a miscalculation if such it be, 
encouraged by the ca’ canny policy in home affairs favoured 
by those prudent tacticians pending the return of their chief. 
Personally I do not expect the lull to last. It will certainly 
break on the Finance Bill which, next to Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain’s housing scheme, or, rather, swarm of rabbit-hutch and 
rack-rent schemes, promises to offer the liveliest sport of the 


session. 
. * * 


Who could have foreseen, even as recently as last Christmas, 
that the fortunes of the current session were so soon to be in 
the hands of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Neville Chamberlain, with 
a star place in the limelight for Sir Douglas Hogg ? In putting 
the question I am no more forgetting Lord Curzon than Lord 
Curzon is likely (in any sense of the term) to forget himself. 
Even, however, under a Conservative Government the House 
of Lords remains on a siding, so far, that is to say, as any 
effective control over business is concerned. On their delibera- 
tive side its functions tend more and more to be slightly 
spectacular, notably in providing a setting for the Foreign 
Minister’s intrepid rehearsals for the Premiership. If Lord 
Curzon had been in the Commons there would now, I imagine, 
have been little room for speculation either as to the leadership 
or its fruits. By this time we should have seen the Curzonian 
reign begun, and the session, if not the Parliament, heading 
towards a highly combustible climax. 

* * * 

Under Mr. Baldwin’s light yet cautious touch the smooth 
running of the machine seems temporarily guaranteed, if only 
for the reason that at the moment nobody particularly wants 
to see it upset. After all, a new election under existing con- 
ditions, handicapped though the Government’s supporters 
would be at many points, might have too much the look of 
being the old election over again to excite much popular interest. 
Probably that would begin when the fighting was over. For 
the result, according to certain experts, would be just such a 
deadlock as Mr. Lloyd George was building on last November, 
brought about, I presume, by strengthening Labour at the 
expense of Conservatism and placing in the hands of Liberalism, 
as the balancing factor, the coveted key to the gates of Downing 
Street. Personally I distrust all such intricate calculations, 
particularly when based on any hypothesis implying the survival 
of National Liberalism as a distinctive political entity. 

* * a 

All the same, it is instructive to note how the different parties 
are reacting to this particular forecast—with what an improved 
discipline in the Ministerial quarter (which I take to be its 
place of origin), and with what a quickened pace on the Labour 
side. Simultaneously, Mr. Asquith is to be observed reopening 
the door to the idea of a Labour-Liberal understanding, while 
Mr. Lioyd George, to whom that avenue is supposed to be 
closed, remains in touch with every other party, at the same 
time, in case of need, maintaining the quality of his Liberalism 
by never voting personally with the Government. 
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MALEVOLENT IMPOTENCE 


ORD CURZON’S Note to Moscow is a cleverly. 
drafted document. It is dignified without 
being dull, and strong without being excited, 
In detailing the pernicious activities of the propa- 
gandists of Bolshevism, it resists the temptation “ to 
fill many pages with a narrative of these proceedings 
resting upon unimpeachable authority,” and confines 
itself to certain specific charges that the Foreign 
Office is satisfied it can prove. Even the ugly threat 
with which it concludes is made almost beautiful 
by the tone—more of sorrow than of anger—in which 
it is couched. It states “the British case,” in short, 
in a manner which not only gives satisfaction to 
Downing Street, to the Times and the Morning Post and 
the Association of Creditors of Russia, but which is 
calculated to make some impression on public opinion 
at large. We are impressed ourselves, and, indeed, 
we are only restrained from unqualified praise of this 
Note by two trifles. The first is that it is not the kind 
of Note to achieve its ostensible purpose—that is to 
say, to secure redress and compensation and guarantees 
of better behaviour from the Soviet Government. The 
second is that we do not believe its ostensible purpose 
to be its real purpose. Whatever may be the pro- 
fessions of the British Government, or the private 
views of its more intelligent members, the forces 
dictating this move are notoriously aiming at a break 
with Russia. Behind all the fair-sounding phraseology 
of the Note lies the blind, implacable hostility of the 
anti-Bolsheviks; in front of it lies futility. Our 
Russian policy is still to be what it has been—malevo- 
lent impotence, only perhaps a little more malevolent 
and a little more impotent. 

How is the Soviet Government going to meet the 
indictment ? It may, if it chooses, put in an argued 
defence to each count—mixing, as is its custom and 
the custom of other Governments—truth with lies, 
evasions with tu quoques, threats with excuses. Some, 
if not most, of its defences, indeed, we already know ; 
for all the main points at issue—the interference with 
British trawlers, the shooting of Mr. Davison and the 
imprisonment of Mrs. Stan Harding, the insulting Notes 
to Mr. Hodgson, the prosecution of anti-British propa- 
ganda in the Middle East—all these have been freely 
discussed in the public Press on both sides. We do 
not find the Bolshevik arguments convincing on any of 
these points, though the case against them may not be 
quite so black as it is painted. In regard, for instance, 
to their decree prohibiting foreign vessels from fishing 
within twelve miles of their coasts, they can produce 
evidence (drawn from the Barcelona Conference on 
Transit and the Geneva Conference on the Aaland 
Islands in 1921) to show that there is no general agree- 
ment in international law which makes the three-mile 
limit sacred. They can even remind us that we actually 
claim a twenty-four mile limit for our pearl fisheries in 
the Far East. And they are certainly entitled to 
emphasise their readiness to submit this question of 
territorial waters to negotiation. Nevertheless, they 
have acted rashly and provocatively, here as in other 
cases, and notably in their silly propaganda in Asia. 
What good Moscow could hope to derive from that we 
do not know ; indeed, we suspect that the wiser heads 
in Moscow never hoped anything from it, save that it 
might provide an occupation for their more exuberant 
and dangerous doctrinaires. 

But, however interesting it may be to speculate on 
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the psychology of the Bolsheviks, the morality of their 
actions and the logic of their arguments, it is more 
important, as it seems to us, to examine our own policy. 
Have we not done criminal and foolish things as well 
as they? The enterprises of Koltchak and Judenitch 
and Denikin and Wrangel are dim memories in this 
country; but they are not so dim in Russia. We 
complain of diplomatic insults. Since when have all 
our statesmen and diplomats treated the Russians with 
studied courtesy ? We complain of Bolshevik fanati- 
cism. Have we not Anti-Bolshevik fanaticism to 
match it? Are our hands quite clean even now in the 
matter of anti-Soviet propaganda? It would be 
illuminating to have the complete story of the various 
spies, correspondents and agents provocateurs employed 
on our side, officially or unofficially, in keeping up strife 
with Russia. Some of these gentry are, as we know 
very well, engaged in tasks as ridiculous as those 
recommended by the professors whom Gulliver met in 
the Academy of Lagado. “So, for example, if I 
should say in a letter to a friend, Our brother Tom 
has just got the piles, a man of skill in this art would 
discover how the same letters which compose that 
sentence may be analysed into the following words, 
Resist—a plot is brought home—the tour. And this 
is the anagrammatic method.” But neither our 
anagrammatists nor any of the rest of the anti-Bolshevik 
hirelings are merely ridiculous. They are all contribut- 
ing to the mischievous work of keeping alive misunder- 
standing and suspicion and hatred. The malevolence 
of British policy towards Russia for the last four years 
is a fact which is all too clear. Public opinion has, 
we believe, always been ready to come to terms; the 
Labour Party and many of the Liberals have struggled 
for a better understanding; Mr. Lloyd George made 
spasmodic efforts to establish a new policy. But, 
again and again, the forces of malevolence have stood 
inthe way. Does that, then, justify all the crimes and 
follies of the Soviet Government? Certainly not. 
But it goes far to explain them. Russia has been kept 
outside the pale of Europe. Her efforts to get in, 
clumsy enough and often highly irritating to our 
delicate sensibilities, have been rebuffed. Her rulers 
have acted in the circumstances as one might have 
expected them to act. They might not, in any case, 
given their problems and their antecedents, have come 
up to the ideals of London and Paris; but there is no 
reason to doubt that they would have pursued far 
other policies than those of which we complain to-day, 
had they not been condemned to live in an atmosphere 
of constant strain and rancour and defiance. Recog- 
nition de jure of the Soviet Government, if it had been 
accorded three years—or even one year—ago, would have 
saved lives and money; it would have spared infinite 
anxiety and misery on both sides ; it would have averted 
the main causes of the present quarrel. That has 
been thwarted by the pride and prejudice of a few men 
who have preferred their own interest—or supposed 
interest—to the welfare of millions. Pride and preju- 
dice now hope to score their final victory by the destruc- 
tion of the Trade Agreement. It will be, at best, a 
hollow and, at worst, a very dangerous victory! 


_There is, in truth, serious danger in the present 
situation. As we write, it is reported that the Com- 
munist Diehards in Moscow are breathing fire and 
slaughter, and wish, like fools, to answer our fools 
according to their folly. If that opinion carries the 
day, there will be fat in the fire. It will, of course, 


mean an end to such trade as exists between us and 





Russia, and to the hope of its resuscitation for a long 
time to come ; for it is ludicrous to suppose that, after 
the departure of the Trade Delegations, merchants will 
calmly carry on at their own risk, as though nothing 
had happened. But beyond that lie graver complica- 
tions. We need not discuss the chances of an Anglo- 
Russian war; that is something which we do not for 
an instant believe the British nation will stand, and, 
if this Government attempts a repetition of the Chanak 
episode of last autumn, it will go down with a bump 
like its predecessor. But there is still trouble in the 
Near East ; the Turkish peace is not yet made, and a 
rupture with Russia will not hasten it. And the peace 
of the border States in Central and Southern Europe 
is a precarious truce which it would take little to break, 
and whose breach would involve disagreeable conse- 
quences for us. We trust, however, that more moderate 
counsels will prevail in Moscow. No one naturally 
expects the most moderate of the Bolsheviks to agree 
to unconditional surrender, for they are neither humble 
nor frightened of us. But it will be a great gain if we 
can escape unconditional defiance. Our Note observes 
that the British Government “ have no desire or inten- 
tion to enter into a prolonged and possibly acrimonious 
controversy” on any of the questions at issue. The 
British people will agree to that heartily enough. But 
they will not agree, we are sure, to a summary breaking 
off of relations with Russia next week, if Russia offers 
a discussion that really means business. We have 
genuine grievances against the Soviet Government—to 
that extent the Note is right—and we want them 
cleared up. If the Soviet Government will submit the 
whole question of the trawlers and the territorial waters 
to arbitration and will deal with the other matters in 
an honest fashion, it will find powerful support in 
this country. Then, if this crisis can be settled, there 
will be a better chance of changing our Russian policy. 
It is not, as we have said, a popular policy. Its impo- 
tence, even more than its malevolence, must eventually 
be fatal to it. It has failed to dislodge the Soviet 
Government ; it has failed to get any one’s debts paid, 
or to stamp out Communist propaganda, or even to 
teach Moscow nice manners. It now proposes, as it 
cannot do anything, to undo something, by offering up 
the Trade Agreement as a sacrifice to spite. In that 
also we hope it will fail. It rests with the Russians, by 
the exercise of a little prudence and common sense, to 
make the failure a certainty. 


LORD CURZON’S RESPONSIBILITY 


N the recent exchange of views between Germany, 
France and Great Britain the honours so far clearly 
rest with Lord Curzon. If Dr. Cuno played into the 

hands of M. Poincaré, by so drafting his Note that the 
British Government could not recommend its acceptance, 
M. Poincaré has no less certainly played into the hands of 
Lord Curzon by his precipitate rejection of the offer. Three 
weeks ago Lord Curzon made a speech which was an 
adequate, though a belated, statement of the British point of 
view in relation to reparations and the Ruhr and which 
definitely foreshadowed an independent British policy—for 
the first time since 1914. The effect, however, of that 
declaration might. easily have been obscured or even 
obliterated if the French Government, taking advantage of 
the unacceptable form of the German offer, had proposed a 
joint Allied reply. But it chose to adopt the exactly 
opposite course. It not only did not propose a joint reply, 
but showed the greatest anxiety to forestall and prevent the 
possibility of a joint reply. It drafted and forwarded a 
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formal rejection without even pretending to consult any of 
the other parties—with the exception of Belgium—to whom 
the German Note was addressed. By this piece of quite 
gratuitous incivility it has not only placed itself obviously 
in the wrong but has greatly strengthened Lord Curzon’s 
hands for the development of an independent policy. The 
British Government has now no alternative but to enter 
upon separate conversations with Germany. 

Whether such conversations can lead to any valuable 
concrete result in the near future is another question. That 
the present German Government sincerely desires a-settle- 
ment and is prepared to make almost any sacrifice to obtain 
one is not open to doubt; but something more than the 
mere will is necessary. The intrinsic difficulties of 
Germany’s present situation are overwhelming, and cannot 
be solved without a degree of courage and imagination 
which her present leaders have shown no signs of possessing. 
The form of the German Note is very credibly reported to 
have been the result of prolonged consultation and com- 
promise amongst the representatives of all parties and 
interests in Germany. Dr. Cuno was thus assured in 
advance of his ability to carry his offer into effect if it were 
accepted. But in gaining that assurance he sacrificed every 
chance of its being accepted, even by the British Govern- 
ment, let alone by the French. If further conversations 
(if any) are to be conducted on similar lines the prospects of 
a successful issue are certainly not very bright. It is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to negotiate with a man who feels 
it necessary to consult quite so many different people as 
Dr. Cuno apparently consults before he ventures to take a 
decision. 

The German Note was really a most curious document. 
The occasion obviously called for a clear and emphatic 
declaration which would strike the imagination of the world 


and make it as difficult as possible for France to decline to - 


enter into negotiations. And this indeed was exactly what 
the French Government feared. If the “ offer” had been 
made to appear handsomer than it really was, that would 
at least—from the point of view of German interests—have 
been an error on the right side. But instead it was made 
to appear far less handsome than it really was. The more 
one examines it the more one is forced to realise that it 
cannot be improved ; it can only be repeated in different 
and perhaps more wisely chosen phrases. Germany cannot 
offer more because she has offered everything. She names 
as a minimum a certain very modest figure, but at the same 
time she offers a blank cheque to be filled up by an inter- 
national commission of financial experts, in accordance with 
their judgment of her ability to meet it. There is not 
even a mention of any limit. If a maximum limit of, say, 
60 milliards of gold marks had been named, the world would 
have realised the magnitude and the adequacy of the offer, 
but the very absence of any such limit made it possible for 
the French Government to ignore the blank cheque alto- 
gether and treat the minimum figure of 20 milliards as if 
it were really a maximum. Never were the merits of an 
offer more carefully concealed. 

The offer, however, presumably stands, in spite of its 
rejection, and its merits may be elucidated by further 
discussion. There is no need for the German Government 
to make a better offer ; it has only to explain more clearly 
the meaning of the offer it has already made. And that 
means we hope that there is no need for the present German 
Government to resign. Its resignation would be a con- 
siderable misfortune, for it undoubtedly possesses what no 
alternative Government is likely to possess—both the 
intention and the power to translate its promises into 
deeds. It will be offered another opportunity of describing 
its intentions in detail by the British reply, which it will 
probably have received by the time these lines appear ; and 
we must hope that it will seize it and make much better use 
of it than it has made of Lord Curzon’s original invitation. 

The only alternative to development along these lines 
would appear to be that “ capitulation ” which M. Poincaré 





demands, and than which we can imagine no more disastroys 
eventuality, whether it be regarded from the point of view 
of Germany, of Europe, or of France herself. For such g 
capitulation would be only another word for anarchy, 
It is not conceivable that the Cuno Government should 
withdraw its support from the Ruhr workers and order them 
to submit to all the requirements of the French and the 
Belgians. No Government, dependent upon a democratic 
assembly, could adopt such a policy without losing all jts 
power to govern. But what is only too conceivable js 
that if the pressure were to become unendurable the Cuno 
Government might throw up the sponge—and find no 
successors. This possibility has not yet been so clearly 
envisaged as it ought to be. We invite the reader to 
consider what would be the position if Lancashire were 
occupied by French troops, civilians systematically insulted, 
workers shot down, factory owners imprisoned; and 
the British Government came to the conclusion that it 
could resist no longer and resigned. What party would 
accept the responsibility and the odium of forming a new 
Government for the sole purpose of withdrawing support 
from English workmen and advising them to obey the 
orders of French soldiers? Inevitably we should have no 
Government at all—unless it were a Government of Die- 
hards who were prepared to risk all in a desperate appeal to 
physical force. And that is exactly the position in Germany 
at this moment. If the Cuno Government capitulates and 
falls there will be no government in Berlin, and in the Ruhr 
there will almost certainly be an appeal to physical force— 
in which event the position of the French army of occupation, 
which is not large enough for its task, will be extremely 
precarious. It may be that that is the only way out of 
the terrible tangle which M. Poincaré has created. But 
we believe there is another way, if Lord Curzon has only 
the courage and the will to pursue it. 

The chance of averting an immense eventual disaster 
seems to depend primarily upon the ability of the British 
Government to preserve a completely free hand. For that 
reason we are profoundly thankful that M. Poincaré has 
acted this week as he has acted. He has forced upon us 
a policy of independence which our diffident and apprehen- 
sive Prime Minister might otherwise have hesitated to 
sanction. It is hardly possible, we believe, to over-estimate 
the importance of re-establishing, at the earliest possible 
moment, that traditional independence which has always 
distinguished British policy in Europe. Lord Curzon’s 

resent responsibility is as great as any that a British 

oreign Minister has ever been called upon to face. He is 
not the man whom, for our part, we should have chosen 
to represent Great Britain in such a crisis, but on this par- 
ticular issue no question of party politics arises, and we 
know of no reason to suppose that Lord Curzon will fail 
to rise to the occasion or prove unable to employ the 
authority of Great Britain in such a manner as to avert 
the worst consequences of the policy of the present Govern- 
ment of France. No man at any rate could have a freer 
hand than he has. He is fully assured of the support of 
all parties in any action which he may decide upon in 
defence of the true interests of Europe and of Great Britain. 
The first thing he has to do—and he has already, we admit, 
begun to do it—is to destroy the idea, too prevalent all 
over the Continent, that the British Government is impotent 
and fearful. Once our prestige and our independence are 
thoroughly re-established it should be no impossible task 
to get the French and the unhappy Belgians out of the 
Ruhr. 


THE TEACHERS AND THE PUBLIC 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N a number of districts of late the elementary school 

I teachers have been struggling against attempts to 
cut down their salaries below the scales nationally 
endorsed by the Burnham Committee. On two occasions they 
have accepted reductions in salaries throughout the country; 
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but these reductions have not satisfied a number of educa- 
tion authorities, which have sought to enforce further cuts 
in defiance of the national agreement. In some cases the 
teachers have stopped work; in one or two districts we 
believe they are still on strike. On the surface these 
bickerings may appear to be no more than ordinary trade 
disputes, arising out of a natural difference of opinion 
concerning the proper rate of remuneration. But under- 

‘ng them there is a wider issue—the status and profes- 
sional position of the main body of the teachers in our 

blic educational system. 

Teachers, as a class, are unpopular. The recognised 
professional classes,” from the height of their established 
respectability, look down upon them and class them with 
shorthand-typists and other necessary menials of the 
black-coated grades. The manual workers have some- 
thing of the same feeling, and regard the teachers as an 
unclassed group, making social pretensions to which they 
have no claim. It may almost be said that nobody loves 
the teaching profession, for even educational enthusiasts 
are apt to bewail the narrowness and lack of imagination 
of those on whom they must rely for the spreading of their 
ideals. The teachers take themselves very seriously 
indeed, but almost no one else will agree to take them 
seriously. 

Yet we must remember that this scorn of the teacher— 
to give it a hard name—arises, not out of a decline, but 
out of an improvement in the status of the profession. The 
present unpopularity of the teachers comes largely from 
the great strides which they have made during the past 
two generations. In other days, the teacher was not 
unpopular because he—or she—hardly figured at all in 
the popular consciousness—was not scorned, because he 
—or she—made hardly any professional pretensions. 
Compulsory education brought in its train the modern 

of teacher, trained for the job at an institution more 
than a school but less than a University, mass-produced 
in order to meet the rapidly expanding demand. Through- 
out the period since the Education Act of 1870 the teachers 
have been fighting, with gradually increasing success, a 
battle for professional recognition and an _ established 
social status. The fight is by no means ended—it is just 
entering upon a new phase. 

Some measure of scorn is almost inevitably the lot of 
& hew group striving to win for itself social recognition. 
The manufacturers of the Industrial Revolution fought a 
long fight against it, winning easily in the end because 
in their hands were wealth and the means to wealth. The 
teachers have no such advantages. They have emerged 
from the “ pupil-teachers ” of the early days of our educa- 
tional system, and the chief recommendation of the 
pupil-teacher system was always the cheapness of its 
buman material. We have got past that stage of educa- 
tional evolution; but we have not yet escaped from the 
conviction that teachers ought to be cheap, or come to 
recognise that there is a close connection between the 
cheap and the nasty. 

The teacher, especially of young children, has a task fully 
as difficult as the doctor’s or the lawyer’s. Good teaching 

both a wide background of knowledge and high 

and sustained personal qualities. There is, we believe, no 
cccupation in which it is easier to go stale or there is 
greater danger of falling into lifeless methods of routine. 
This is true under any conditions; it is most true under 
the conditions which beset the majority of teachers to-day. 
8 are too large; classrooms and accommodation are 
defective and sometimes insanitary; the temptations to 
toutine are enormous. And the teacher receives in most 
tases both a quite inadequate preparation for the task, 


and a still less adequate refreshment in the intervals of its 
*xecution. It is no wonder that the educationists and the 
Public find cause for grumbling. 
Moreover, the teachers’ battle for professional status 
exerted a bad influence over their organisations. 


Underpaid by any reasonable standard, at least until the 
coming of the Burnham scales, they have been compelled 
to fight a constant campaign for higher salaries. Altera- 
tions of educational policy between development and 
“economy” have made their position insecure, and 
caused them to take up often an exclusive and rigid attitude 
towards professional competitors. The fact, too, that 
the teaching profession has been largely and increasingly 
staffed by women has both lowered its status in the past 
and made it the main battle ground of the controversy 
concerning “equal pay for equal work.” Preoccupied 
with questions such as these, the teachers’ associations 
have given comparatively little attention to professional 
problems in the stricter sense, and have secured no status 
at all corresponding to that of other great professional 
bodies. 

Criticism of our teachers and of the quality of the 
education given in our publicly-provided schools are often 
made grounds for advocating educational retrenchment. 
It may be easy enough to answer this argument by showing 
that the remedy lies in more and better facilities, including 
wider and deeper education of the teachers themselves. 
But undoubtedly the argument counts. There is little 
that is inspiring about the educational system; we meet 
teachers whom we feel to be typical and we are not im- 
pressed; we have the feeling that much of the money 
spent on education is not spent to the best advantage. 
Unless our educational faith is strong, our natural reaction 
is to be a little deaf to claims for increased educational 
expenditure, and more than a little deaf when the teachers 
claim better salaries or a higher professional status. The 
unpopularity of the teachers is perhaps the most formidable 
obstacle to educational development; for, in the mind 
of the ordinary man, education is typified by the teacher. 

The London County Council and other education 
authorities, without effective discouragement by the Board 
of Education, have recently taken the retrograde step of 
reintroducing for certain juvenile classes the engagement 
of unqualified teachers. The step has been taken, of 
course, in the name of “economy,” and it has been 
claimed that juvenile classes do not require fully qualified 
persons to teach them, that efficiency is there a matter 
rather of sympathetic personality than of technical quali- 
fication. Far be it from us to deny that personality is as 
important as qualification in the teaching, not merely of 
juveniles, but of every class from infants to adults. There 
is, however, no reason to suppose that unqualified persons 
will be more sympathetic than qualified persons, or that, 
given the same sympathy, a qualified is not better than 
an unqualified teacher. The action of the L.C.C. is only 
possible because there is a widespread and partly justified 
suspicion of the soundness of the qualifications accepted 
as adequate. The standard has certainly risen, but we 
are still far from assuring to every teacher education at a 
University, and still further from assuring that even some 
of the Universities will not treat their “* normal ”’ students 
as inferiors, for whom a course of lower standard than the 
ordinary will suffice. 

Teaching work, at least under the conditions which still 
largely prevail in our elementary schools, has a cramping 
effect on the mind. In school and out, the teacher readily 
becomes a routineer, dull and unimaginative both in class 
and in conversation. Such courses as the Board of Educa- 
tion Summer Schools act as “refreshers” to a small 
number of teachers, but the need for helping the whole 
profession by special courses to keep itself permanently 
up to the mark has not yet penetrated the imagination 
either of the public authorities or of the teachers’ associa- 

tions. More is being done in this way, both by Universities 
and by public bodies. but it is still far too little. Moreover, 
constant contact with children in the capacity of dis- 
ciplinarian greatly affects character and, still more, manner. 
Headmasters, and even more headmistresses, have in 
many cases a cast of countenance and a way of speaking 
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which provoke instantaneous recognition of the type, and 
instant reaction into a contradictory state of mind. This 
is doubtless to some extent unavoidable, but it is greatly 
accentuated by the conditions under which many schools 
have to work—conditions which make mass methods of 
discipline the only means of averting chaos. Large classes 
and inadequate playgrounds mean a kind of discipline 
bad for teacher and pupil alike. 

We have stressed these aspects of the educational 
problem, not, of course, from any feeling of hostility to 
the teaching profession, but because they exert a profound 
effect on the attitude of the public. The teachers are the 
victims of circumstance. They are given an inadequate 
general education—and a good general education is in our 
view far more important than specialist technical training, 
which can be no substitute for it. They are expected to 
provide education ‘“‘on the cheap,” working under pro- 
digious disadvantages imposed by lack of proper buildings, 
space, staffing, equipment. They are conscious of being a 
despised class, and they expect, and therefore often give, 
little sympathy. And they are again and again told, in 
effect, that since they are such poor stuff, it is no use 
wasting money in trying to make them better. 

That this is so is an indictment far more of the public 
than of the teachers. Nevertheless, we believe that in 
the main the remedy lies with the teachers themselves. 
It may be unfair, but it is true that others will only help 
them according as they help themselves. Numerically, 
the teachers’ associations have grown to be very powerful 
bodies, including the great majority of the profession. 
They are still too much divided grade from grade. The 
bad division between elementary and secondary education 
reproduces itself in a division among the teachers. The 
quarrel about “ equal pay ” is responsible for the existence 
of rival sex associations. Only the still weak Teachers’ 
Registration Council exists as a hopeful anticipation of 
professional unity. But of late years there have been 
signs that the various associations have been turning their 
thoughts a little away from the exclusive struggle for 
better pay and a higher standing with the outside world 
to the internal problems of professional standard and 
efficiency. They have begun to realise that the surest 
way of advancing salary and status is to improve the 
efficiency of service and to establish a firmer standard of 
professional alertness. The teachers are becoming more 
alive to new methods and possibilities. This has, to be 
sure, its dangers; for of all dangerous things the most 
dangerous is a little psychology. Good guidance is needed, 
and in this the teachers’ associations ought to play a large 
part, helped to the fullest possible extent by the Univer- 
sities and by the authorities responsible for education. 
The teachers believe firmly in more and better education. 
Do they understand that one of the biggest obstacles in the 
way is the suspicion—unjust, maybe—in which they are 
held by the public, the narrowness and pedantry of which 
they are accused? It is a sound and reasonable answer 
that they have been given no chance to be better, but 
it is to be feared that they will get the chance only if they 
make it themselves. For men are governed as much by 
prejudice as by reason, and nowhere is prejudice stronger 
than in the attitude of the public to education. 


THE BONDEL MASSACRE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
It is a most disappointing document, and the impression 
which it is likely to make on the League of Nations hardly 
bears thinking of.—Cape Times, April 11th, 1923. 


HE Report on the massacre (for it was a massacre) 
of the Hottentot Bondels is one of the most unsatis- 


factory documents ever published on a punitive 
expedition. If the Permanent Mandates Commission of 


the League of Nations accepts this report without taking 


some vigorous action, it will fulfil the prophecies of jt, 
most caustic critics. It will be remembered that the 
expedition against these Hottentots of the mandated are, 
of South-West Africa took place in May of last year; the 
Permanent Mandates Commission knew of it unofficially 
in August, but took no public action. The whole miserabje 
story was disclosed in these columns the week before the 
Assembly met, and the disclosure created something like g 
sensation in Geneva. M. Bellegarde, the member of the 
Assembly for Haiti, moved a resolution which was accepted 
with emphatic unanimity, urging General Smuts to appoint 
an impartial Commission to inquire into the whole question 
—it is the report of this Commission which the Cape Times 
so rightly says is “‘a most disappointing document.” 

The Commissioners were Senators Roberts and Loram 
and General Lemmer. The Senators and the General were 
completely at loggerheads. This very brief Report is 
mainly taken up with the two Senators saying one thing, 
and General Lemmer saying another. As the inquiry was 
held everywhere in camera and the evidence of the 1% 
witnesses completely suppressed, it is impossible for the 
public to judge which of the two contentions is the more 
probable. The Commissioners agree on a few trivial 
matters, but on all essentials they flatly contradict each 
other! Happily there is one point made abundantly 
clear, General Smuts was not consulted before the Adminis. 
trator began his attack upon the Hottentots. 

The main facts of this unpleasant story are that a tribe 
of almost pure-blooded Hottentots, numbering about 
1,500, and living in the direst poverty in the Southem 
corner of the mandated territory of South-West Africa, 
either could not or would not pay a preposterous tax on 
their dogs, and that the Governor, Mr. Hofmeyer, for this 
and other reasons decided to “ inflict a severe and lasting 
lesson” on them. The method adopted was that of pro- 
ceeding against these miserable Bondel Hottentots with 
artillery and all the modern implements of war, including 
aeroplanes, which bombed and _ killed indiscriminately 
men, women, children and cattle. The South African 
papers and certain eye-witnesses made the gravest allega- 
tions against those who carried out this punitive expedition, 
and it was the duty of the Commission to investigate these 
allegations. The Report, however, really ignores all the 
principal allegations. The initial and paramount question 
of whether or not the Hottentots did rebel is burked alto 
gether, not a tittle of evidence is produced, and we are 
compelled to fall back on the statements of the Adminis 
trator made a year ago. The Commission did not appar 
ently examine these; they do not say, for example, how 
many Hottentots had been killed by Mr. Hofmeyer before 
these oppressed and harried people disarmed (but in no 
other way molested) the Superintendent at Driehoek, nor 
do they confirm or deny the allegations made by the 
Governor that certain Hottentots forced a farmer’s wile 
“to prepare and pour out coffee for them.” The only 
allegation they confirm is that some Hottentots carrying 
arms did escort Major Van Coller to Captain Christian's 
hut, and that the Hottentots refused to surrender an old 
man named Abraham Morris. 

The Commissioners devoted a larger part of their Report 
to arguing about Abraham Morris than to any other single 
feature. This old man they admit was regarded by whites 
and natives as a fine character; he had been Chief Scout 
under General Botha, and was mentioned in despatches. 
He had lived the greater part of his life amongst his fellow 
Hottentots in “‘ German South-West,” but during the later 
years of German rule he sought refuge in Cape Colony. 
General Lemmer sees in the return of the old man to his 
Bondel home a sinister determination to make the harassed 
Bondels “ rise,” and the fact that the Bondels would not 
surrender Abraham Morris, in order that he might be driven 
back to Cape Colony, was to General Lemmer conclusive 
evidence of rebellion. One witness seems to have sugges 
that the return of Morris to his home was simply due 
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the facts that he was growing old, that he was very poor, 
and that as his wife had recently died he longed for his old 
home and friends, and went there. The Senators reject 
both General Lemmer’s view and the more charitable and 
common-sense one advanced by this anonymous witness— 
anyhow Morris went home, his return was evidence to the 
Administrator of trouble, the refusal of the Bondels to 
surrender the old man (to those who had informed them 
that the tribe was to be destroyed) was taken as rebellion. 
Abraham Morris was amongst the killed. This incident 
and the inability of the Bondels to pay the dog tax is really 
all the evidence produced of anything approaching a 
rebellion. There was neither pillage, arson nor murder; 
the Bondels did not touch a hair of the head of a single 
white man. The Commission draws attention to this and 
contrasts it with other South African native wars and says: 
“The resistance seems to the Commission to be the action 
of a people driven to extremity by poverty and by an 
acute sense of injury and injustice real or imaginary ” 
(General Lemmer as usual dissenting). 

There is thus no evidence produced on whether or not a 
rebellion did take place. There are no casualty figures in 
the Report ; it is stated in a General Lemmer parenthesis 
that the Administrator suffered casualties, but none are 
recorded. It is admitted that fifty-three Hottentots were 
killed at one time, but there is nothing about the total number 
killed, and therefore no adequate reply is made to those 
who allege that all the able-bodied men of the tribe were 
killed either in the attack or later. This cannot be altogether 
true, because some 145 were taken prisoners. The Commis- 
sion draws attention to the brutal treatment of the prisoners. 
If it were found impossible to give an estimate of the 
casualties, at least the number of male survivors might 
have been stated. The Commission leaves the world in the 
dark as to the number of women and children killed by the 
aeroplane bombs, and does not give the actual number of 
women and children who “surrendered”! But the 
most disquieting omission appears to be that no answer 
is given to those who allege that there were no wounded— 
why is the Commission silent on this? Can it be that the 
answer is too shocking ? 

The Report taken as a whole gives a pathetic picture of 
this miserable tribe of 1,500 poverty-stricken, harassed 
and oppressed people with the hand of every man against 
them; they had only two real friends, the missionary and 
the native Commissioner. Upon this tribe descended a 
well-equipped military expedition, horses fleet of foot, 
cannon and machine-guns raining shot and shell, aeroplanes 
under knightly command hovering overhead dropping their 
bombs, maiming and killing babe and mother. The Com- 
mission clearly holds the view that the expedition might 
have been avoided had the Administrator agreed to meet the 
Hottentots at Haib, instead of leaving all the material 
discussions to a missionary and the clerk of a magistrate 
at Warmbad. The missionary threw up the whole business 
of negotiation in disgust at clear breaches of pledged word, 
whilst the character of the clerk may be gathered from the 
fact that he was in such a state of nervous collapse that 
he discussed matters between fits of crying, and that even 
when he had drafted an important document for the signature 
of the Bondel Chief he forgot what he had written, and 
later tried to repudiate his own words! (All this General 
Lemmer disputes.) 

What can the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 

€ recommend to the Council? They should certainly 

ask for the appointment of a Judicial Commission, parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that a mandatory force, whilst 
indiscriminately potting at mandated Hottentots, appears 
have carried the bloody game into Cape Colony and 
shot some British subjects. Failing this the League will 
surely ask (a) for a casualty list, (b) how many able-bodied 
men have survived the battue, (c) what was done for (or 
with) the wounded. But there is one obvious action 
which must be taken. The League must insist that in 


future no expedition should be fitted out and despatched 
without prior reference to, and the sanction obtained of, 
the Mandatory Government—in this case, the Union of 
South Africa. J. H. H. 


FEAR 


AM afraid of so many things that I ought not to have 
been surprised, on taking rooms in a little cottage 
in Buckinghamshire the other day, to find myself 

living in terror of the landlady. I was afraid to be late 
for breakfast, afraid to be late for lunch, afraid to be late 
for tea, afraid to be late for supper—she resolutely refused 
to cook me a hot dinner—and a little nervous even of 
being late going to bed. I do not think she meant to 
frighten me, for she was an honest Christian woman, but 
she liked having her own way. She even compelled me 
to eat what she liked. In a sense, she always allowed 
me to choose, but I always found that in the end I had 
to choose exactly what she had chosen that I should 
choose. ‘‘ What about lunch to-d’y, Mr. Y.?” she would 
say to me, lingering in the doorway, a large, dark, smiling, 
intimidating figure, after she had put the breakfast on 
the table. I weighed the rival charms of various delicacies 
in my mind, almost tasting them as my thoughts lingered 
on them. Then, as my wants are of the simplest and 
I wished to give the woman no trouble, I would suggest 
tentatively: ‘“‘ What about a roast chicken and apple 
tart?” Her eyes with the dark rings under them would 
be quite expressionless as her massive head would begin 
to shake on her massive shoulders with a faint wobble of 
doubt. “I’ve got a nice bit of cold ’am,” she would say 
meditatively, fixing me with her eyes and turning up the 
corners of her mouth in a joyless smile. As I did not 
really care much, I said: ‘Good. Cold ham and apple 
tart will do splendidly.” Again her face lengthened, and 
the massive head once more began to shake from side to 
side with a faint wobble on her massive shoulders. “I’m 
afryde I can’t do pystry,” she said mournfully. ‘ Got no 
time,” she explained, dwelling on the last word with 
emphasis and raising her voice as she uttered it. And 
then she would add, with a sickly smile of reproach at 
me for forgetting what I ought to have been old enough 
to remember: “There are only twenty-four hours in a 
d’y, y’ know.” “Oh, well,” I would say, a little shame- 
facedly, “‘ make whatever gives the least trouble.” She 
became almost winning at that. “*‘ Wot do you s’y to a 
little stewed rhubarb?” she would entice me, her hand 
still on the handle of the door. “ Splendid!” I told her. 
“ That’s right,” she said, nodding as if in approbation of 
a child that had been naughty and was now good ; “ stewed 
rhubard and shype.” Now, though not particularly 
fastidious about food, I can honestly say that I almost 
hate blancmange, so that I said to her hurriedly: “ Oh, 
don’t trouble about the shape. Stewed rhubarb will do 
splendidly.”” She became almost genial under the sacrifices 
I was making, one by one, to her convenience, but she 
absolutely refused to accept this one. “Oh, you shall 
‘ave your shype,” she told me, wagging her head jocularly 
as she disappeared through the doorway. And I did. 
~ One of the great disadvantages of being a coward is that 
one is constantly having to eat things that one does not 
wish to eat.. One is not free from this necessity even at 
home, if one happens to be afraid of the servants. I 
remember, during the war, being very much afraid of a 
cook who was at once so brawny and so mysterious that 
we suspected her of being a deserter from the army dis- 
guising himself as a woman. One thing was certain: 
she was not a cook. At least, she did not know 
how to make soup. She did not know how much salt 
to put in; she did not know how much pepper to put in. 
And, as a result, each of us was confronted at table with 
a bowl of hot and greasy water, which first scalded the 
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lips, then pickled the tongue, and, finally (so lavish had 
she been with the pepper), scorched the throat, so that at 
the end of the first spoonful, everybody was breathing 
like a dog on a hot day. Now, it is easy enough for one 
person to get out of eating soup. All you have to do is 
to explain that you have been forbidden soup by the 
doctor. A cook cannot consider that as an insult, and 
she may even sympathise with you as an invalid. This 
soup was so bad, however, that even our guests (of whom 
there were two present) seemed unwilling to go on with 
it, and it would obviously have been impossible to persuade 
the cook that a large number of men, women and children, 
all under forty, were all such dyspeptics as to have been 
forbidden soup by their doctors. To make such a pretence 
would have been hardly less insulting than to ring for the 
housemaid and tell her to take the stuff away. This being 
so, there was no alternative but to dispose of the soup 
in some manner other than by eating it. Luckily, there 
was a second scullery in the house, and, though in order 
to reach it one had to go along a passage which would be 
visible to watchful eyes in the kitchen, there was a faint 
hope that the cook might not be looking. See us, then, 
one by one, guests, children and all, tiptoeing along the 
passage, trembling in fear of demon eyes, each carrying 
a little bowl of soup, pouring it as quietly as possible 
down the sink, and hurrying furtively and feverishly 
back to our places at the table. How happy we felt when 
we were all safely in our seats again, our empty bowls 
before us, without having suffered a single casualty ! 
To have outwitted the cook and the housemaid in this 
fashion seemed at the moment the supreme triumph of 
our lives. When the next course arrived, though I have 
no doubt it was as vilely cooked as the first one, we were 
so hilarious as a result of the success of our stratagem 
that we ate it as though it had been ambrosia. Fortu- 
nately, after a few days, the cook had stolen so many 
things that she decamped, leaving as little as she could 
but a memory of prodigal pepper behind her. Even 
to-day, when I think of her, I find myself gasping gently. 

It is one thing, however, to make away with a bowl 
of soup in one’s own house, and quite another thing to 
make away with a blancmange in lodgings. I thought 
at first of opening the window and throwing the blanc- 
mange into a thick bush. I would have given it to the 
birds if I had been sure they would eat it. Then I con- 
sidered the possibilities of the fire. If I could only have 
been certain that blancmange was one of those things that 
burn quickly! I pictured to myself, however, the little 
flat, white dome of blancmange still slowly sizzling on the 
top of the logs when the landlady came into the room to 
clear the things away, and I had not the courage to face 
the situation. Even if I were to beat it with the poker, 
I knew that I could not beat it so as to make it look like 
anything but blancmange. “Wy, wot ’ave you been 
doing to the fire?” the landlady would have said; and 
I am not one of those silver-tongued people who could 
have charmed her into believing that the blancmange 
had got there by accident. You may wonder why I did 
not wrap the blancmange in a piece of paper and throw 
it into a field later in the afternoon, but, though such a 
course is possible—and has even, I believe, been taken, 
with rabbit and with suet pudding—it seems to me alien 
to the spirit of blancmange. If I were to put a parcel 
of this kind in my pocket, I should be sure to forget it. 
In the end, I braced myself to the inevitable. I ate the 
blancmange. It was even worse than I had feared; but 
it was not so bad as offending the landlady. After that 
I tried to avoid any recurrence of “ shape” by standing 
out against all invitations to “ choose ” any kind of stewed 
fruit for any of my meals. My landlady might try to allure 
me with, “Wot would you s’y, sir, to a few stewed 
pruins?” but, guessing that they would be served with 
“shape,” I assured her warmly that all I wanted was 
biscuits and cheese. 


By an evil chance I fell a victim to the landlady’s wiles 
again one day when, as we held our usual after-breakfast 
conversation, I happened to remark that I supposed she 
was kept fairly busy all the year round. “Oh, yes,” she 
said, taking up the bacon dish, “I’m gen’rally pretty 
full.” She nodded sagely. “ People know where they'll 
be comfortable,” she assured me; “they soon find out 
where they can get good food—good food and good plyne 
cooking,” she added, without even the shadow of a smile. 
She lowered her voice to a confidential tone and a brightness 
came into her face. “I tell you wot some of ’em like,” she 
said—“ a nice boiled suet pudding with a little nice treacle. 
Wy, you ’aven’t ’ad it yet, Idon’t think! No. Just fancy. 
Wy, wot can I have been thinking about? I tell you wot, 
Mr. Y., you shall ’ave a little treat to-d’y. Yes, you shall 
ave it—a nice little boiled pudding with some nice treacle.” 
It was in vain that I protested that I was a man of few 
needs and besought her not to give herself unnecessary 
trouble. ‘‘ No trouble at all,” she assured me; “ and, if 
it is, well, once in a w’y, wot does it matter? Life’s myde 
up of troubles,” she added, cackling at the epigram; and, 
as she swept out of the room, I could hear her murmuring, 
mechanically, ‘* Yes, you shall ’ave it.” And I did. When 
it appeared I confess I once more looked longingly at the 
fire, but again the thought that either the smell or the 
sizzle of a slab of burning pudding would betray me to the 
landlady frightened me. I was so demoralised by this time, 
indeed, that I should have felt guilty even if I had done 
the thing up into a parcel and taken it away to hide it in 
the woods. I had no will, though plenty of wish, left. 
Therefore, I ate a slice of the pudding, and congratulated 
the landlady on her cooking. “ That’s right,” she said, 
as if commending a child for swallowing a dose of medicine, 
** you shall ’ave it agyne.” And I did. 

Now it is a curious fact, worth the notice of psychologists, 


that, if I went back to that neighbourhood again, I should 


go back to the same landlady, simply because I should be 
too great a coward to go anywhere else. I dare not pass her 
door if I stayed at a rival lodging-house. I should be afraid 
that she might be looking out of a window or standing at 
the gate, thinking things she was too civilised to say. And 
this fear of landladies, I believe, is not at all uncommon. 
I have known men who were very uncomfortable in their 
lodgings but who went on living in them because they had 
not the courage to give notice. When I was a boy, I knew 
an old gentleman who used to say the most ferocious things 
about his landlady behind her back, but who was all smiles 
and obeisance as soon as she came into the room. He was 
in the tea-trade and had a square beard and scandal-seeking 
eyes and walked with his toes turned out so far that his 
feet progressed sideways in the fashion to which Charlie 
Chaplin has since accustomed us. I used to meet him at 
“high tea,” for he lodged in the same house and had his 
meals at the same table as a medical student who was a 
great friend of mine. The old gentleman used to sit at the 
head of the table, and as soon as the landlady had disap- 
peared would denounce her because of the draught that came 
in under the door and swept round his ankles. He declared 
that he would leave if she did not have this remedied. 
Then he would pour himself out a cup of tea, and, after the 
first sip, would begin muttering an ever-increasing stream 
of blasphemies. “If I have told that woman the right way 
to make tea once,” he declared, wrathfully, “ I’ve told her a 
hundred times. You can’t make good tea without first 
rinsing the pot with hot water. She knows that as well as 
I do, but she won’t do it. I sometimes wonder whether she’s 
only a lazy slut or whether she does it to annoy me.” He 
angrily dipped his spoon into the cup and removed several 
floating tea-leaves. ‘“‘ I don’t like either to hear or to make 


use of strong language, Mr. Y.,” he said, with the hairs 
of his eyebrows bristling, ‘“ but that woman’s a bitch.” 
She came into the room at that moment with a butter- 
knife she had forgotten about. 
changed in an instant to a smirk of greeting. 


The old man’s aspect 
“IT was just 
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looking for the butter-knife, Mrs. Triggs,”” he would say to 
her, with a nervous snigger; “thank you very much.” 
Then, when she had left the room, he would cock an eye 
at us, half in fear and half in hope, and say : “* Do you think, 
did she hear what I said?” Even if she had heard him, 
however, I do not think she would have turned him out—she 
despised him too much to care what he said. I have never 
heard greater contempt in a woman’s voice than on one 
occasion, when the medical student suggested that Mr. 
Brown might one day marry and leave her. ‘“ And who 
under God,”’ said she, as though the suggestion were that of a 
lunatic, ““ would marry him?” 

Poor man, I used rather to despise him myself. Since then, 
however, I have lived in lodgings in Buckinghamshire, and, 
looking back on him, I love him as my brother. Y. Y. 


Correspondence 


SUBSTITUTES AT GENEVA 


To the Editor of Tuk New SratresMan. 


Sm,—It has been said that the clove and the herring have 
led to more bloodshed than any other cause in history ; save, 
perhaps, the Christian Church. I gather from the article on 
“Canada’s Halibut Treaty,” in your issue of April 28th, that 
fish continues to play its old disturbing part on the Atlantic 
seaboard. But in view of the high reputation of THE New 
SraTESMAN for providing its readers with fact, not fiction, 
I can only express the hope that the general accuracy of your 
correspondent “ J. A. S.’s” article is on a higher level than the 
paragraphs devoted to my unworthy self. 

“J. A. S.” apparently has not mastered the A.B.C. of the 
organisation of the International Labour Office at Geneva, 
which (incidentally) is entirely independent of the General 
Assembly of the League of Nations. I was not, as he grandilo- 
quently and inaccurately states, appointed as ** plenipotentiary ”’ 
(sic) to the Industrial Labour Conference—a large body which 
meets annually to decide on legislative action. The more 
modest part assigned to me was that of substitute member 
for the Canadian Government representative at the April 
session of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office which meets once a quarter. 

Since it is clearly impossible for Dominion Ministers and 
overseas representatives to cross the ocean every twelve weeks 
for quarterly meetings, substitute members for the Dominions 
are a commonplace at Geneva. Further, it is not possible 
invariably to send “ nationals’? as representatives on these 
occasions, for obvious reasons of time, distance and expense. 

“J. A. S.” may be interested to hear that at the recent 
meeting of the Governing Body, Mr. d’Aragona, an Italian, 
appeared as substitute member for Mr. Tom Moore, the Canadian 
Workers’ representative. The foundations of Canadian Labour 
do not appear to have crumbled in consequence. Some give 
and take of this kind between nationals is inevitable if the 
physical difficulties of distant countries are to be met at Geneva 
—to say nothing of the cost of long journeys undertaken at 
frequent intervals. The present arrangements for substitute 
and deputy members are the outcome of practical experience, 
and would not appear at first blush to raise any vital question 
of national or Imperial importance. 

In so far as Canadian displeasure, as voiced by your corre- 
spondent, is concerned with my personal demerits, necessarily 
I bow my head in silence. But so far as criticism is concerned 
with the principle of substitute members at Geneva, it seems 
to me that Mr. Mackenzie King’s political foes must be very 
short of powder and shot, if they can find no better stick to 
beat him with than this particular incident.—Yours, ete., 

VIOLET MARKHAM. 
(Mrs. James Carruthers.) 
8 Gower Street, Bloomsbury. 
May 8th. 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE 
To the Editor of Tux New StTaTesMaN. 

Sir,—Two or three “ atheist,” or, at least, “* rationalist,” 
correspondents have written on the above subject in connection 
with the religious persecutions in Russia. It would perhaps be 
unfair to argue from them to the views held by “atheists” and 

Tationalists” in this country generally. But it is at least sig- 





nificant that in each case there has been a total lack of apprecia- 
tion of the horrible persecution that is at present raging in 
Russia, an utter want of sympathy with the humanitarian 
feeling that is universally evoking protest among civilised 
people against these horrible barbarities. Your latest corre- 
spondent, who styles himself ‘‘Member of the Rationalist 
Press Association,” only reminds me of Nero fiddling while 
Rome was burning. Tikhon, the head of the Russian Church, 
is in prison for his religion. He is in danger of being put to 
death for the same. He will probably be subjected to cruel 
tortures, as scores of others have been, in order to make him 
recant his faith and give up the names of others, in order 
that they may be seized and subjected to the like persecution. 
Yet Mr. Walker, instead of joining in the universal chorus of 
protest, can only find space in his letter to condemn certain 
Christians—it is only a certain number—who desire to restrict 
other people’s liberty on what is misnamed “ the Sabbath” ! 
If that, or something like it, were all that Christians had to 
endure at the hands of atheist (yes, “ atheist,’ remember) 
Bolsheviks in Russia, we Christians should say very little about 
it. There is far greater interference than that with liberty in 
Russia. 

Contrast with this the universal chorus of protest (in which 
I, sir, took part publicly) when Ferrer, the “ freethinker,”’ was 
put to death in Spain. Christians in England did not then 
pause to consider whether Signor Ferrer was not, after all, 
**an unbeliever,” and “ unbelievers ” had been known to cruelly 
persecute Christians in former times, as in the French Revolution, 
and might do so again in a possible Spanish revolution. Here 
was a man, a wealthy man, who was spending all his wealth 
on the education of the poor and illiterate in Spain. But he 
was an “infidel” and obnoxious to the “powers that be” 
in Spain. So after what appeared to us to be a mockery of a 
trial, and in spite of universal protests, he was put to death, 
That was enough for us. Might not the same in Tikhon’s 
case be enough for Mr. Walker and your other “ atheist’ or 
** rationalist ’ correspondents ? Our protests, it is true, did 
not avail (alas!) to save Ferrer. They may not avail to save 
Tikhon. They did not avail to save Budkievicz. But they were 
able to save the life of Cieplak. I have always understood that 
whatever else in general “atheists ” and “ rationalists” did not 
believe, they prided themselves on their humanitarian sentiments. 
Here is a man—put his creed out of the question—whose life is in 
danger, because his religious convictions are obnoxious to “ the 
powers that be” in Russia. Will not Messrs. Walker and Co. help 
us to save that life, just as we hoped to have saved the life of 
Ferrer in Spain? It is the old battle of religious freedom, in 
which “ atheists”’ and “ freethinkers”’ are every whit as much in- 
terested as the rest of us. “* Live and let live” is certainly my 
motto, as it is claimed to be Mr. Walker’s. The unfortunate 
thing is that it is not by any means Russia’s motto. Let us 
endeavour by all possible means to remove the beam of religious 
persecution in its extreme and bloodiest form from Russia, 
and after that we may proceed—and I will gladly assist in my 
humble way—to remove the mote of religious intolerance 
from our own midst, where it still survives in Sabbatarianism 
and the Blasphemy Laws, both of which I abominate quite as 
much as any of your “ atheist ’’ correspondents.—Yours, etc., 

Askham Vicarage, Penrith. Water B. GRAnAM. 

May 7th. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your article of a few weeks ago on the much discussed 
imprisonment and trial of the Russian Church dignitaries, in 
which you protested that it was unwise to offer an opinion in 
face of ignorance of the facts, would seem to gain some warrant 
from the recent pronouncements of the Red Church Convocation, 
as reported in the Times of May 7th. The declaration of the 
Convocation, as reported by the Times correspondent, would 
hardly be out of place in any professedly Christian country to- 
day, the Church being called upon “ to assist the Soviet Govern- 
ment to realise on earth the ideals of the Kingdom of God,” and 
with the speech of Vedensky, declaring that the “ Christianity 
of the whole world is in a state of crisis because the Church 
honours Rockfeller more than Christ,” what true believer in the 
Sermon on the Mount could disagree ? As if to emphasise the 
lack of real Christian spirit in Occidental as well as Oriental 
Europe, the Times correspondent dubs all this hypocrisy. 

One can but wonder what would be the verdict of an impartial 
observer from another planet should he compare that hypocrisy 
—if hypocrisy it be—with the anomalies of our own Church—its 
tributes to the god Yahve, its worship of the golden calf, its 
episcopal palaces, etc. Bishop Blake’s recall, too, seems on the 
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face of it very strange. His pronouncement that for the first 
time in history a great nation was dedicating itself to go forward 
on behalf of the mass of humanity, and the Church should not 
anathematise such a movement, would seem in accordance 
with Christian profession. Bishop Blake was considered by the 
M.E. Church of the United States worthy to be appointed a 
Bishop. He is on the spot, yet he is recalled. Truly many things 
need elucidating.—Yours, etc., G. B. O’Conor. 
Mayfair, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight. 
May 9th. 


“SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE CUP 
FINAL” 
To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Some people might gather from your article on the 
Cup Final that Wembley Amusements, Ltd., will be responsible 
for the forthcoming British Empire Exhibition. As a matter 
of fact, they are merely concessionnaires, who will run the lighter 


side of a serious and important exhibition.—Yours, etc., 
EXHIBITIONER. 


Miscellany 


OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 


, ‘O take a furnished house and to find the mantel- 
pieces encumbered, the walls bespattered, with 
photographs of other people’s friends and relatives 

is to be filled with a glowing, generous enthusiasm for 

eugenics. 

The photographs of our own friends and relatives are 
mere symbols and reminders of souls whose beauties we 
admire and with whose frailties we sympathise. But 
photographs of other people are a sheer perverse perpetua- 
tion of ugliness. Nay, they are caricatures, so brutal as 
to revolt one with their indecency. The babies look 
bloated or rickety, the little girls prinked up and posing, 
the little boys smug or impudent. The young men look 
sawnies or flamboyant young fools, the maidens simpering 
or self-conscious. The bridal couples look hopeless fools, 
the mature business men and matrons ineffably dull, the 
old folks drably pathetic. There is no life or meaning in 
their faces. They are puppets. 

What a great gulf divides photographs of other people 
and paintings. There is none of that sordid caricature 
about old paintings. Artistic selection has been at work. 
The camera is coldly judicial, impartial. The painter is 
always a counsel for the defence, emphasising the favour- 
able, omitting the unfavourable, putting the best com- 
plexion on his clients’ characteristics. He presents his 
clients at their best. His generosity glows across the gap 
of dead decades and centuries. 

If old photographs are a problem’ in strangers’ houses, 
how much more in the house one has inherited for oneself, 
from one’s parents or an aunt or uncle. It seems heartless 
to make a clean sweep of such intimate family symbols. 
This crinolined old lady, that beaver-hatted old gentleman, 
were close friends of your aunt’s once upon a time. It 
would be unseemly to submit them to indignity. There 
would be something akin to murder in tossing them on the 
fire. Their mouldering bones may have lain in a forgotten 
grave these many years, but their wraiths still seem to you, 
as you sit late over the glowing logs, to haunt the quiet 
room where once they occupied your chair. ‘‘ When you 
have torn our photographs into pieces—those photographs 
which were once welcomed with eager surprise and accorded 
so much admiration at this very hearth—and flung them 
into the flames,” they seem to say, “ our last link with life 
will have gone. It will be—The End.” No, if one has 


any sensibilities one merely puts them, frame and all, into 


- acquisition. 


a drawer, to present a future problem, perhaps, for one’s 
own nephews and nieces, now slumbering in happy obliviog 
and dainty cots. 

The heir of grosser susceptibilities, and his lady wife, 
solve the problem by making a clean sweep of such relics as 
hang on the walls of the hall, the dining-room, and the 
drawing-room, and shift them upstairs to the first and second 
floor landings, and the guest rooms. Thence, little by 
little, they creep upstairs to the top landing and the 
servants’ bedrooms. 

“* Fair give me the creeps, all them old ’orrors ! ” declares 
the new parlourmaid, with exasperation, as she brushes her 
hair, to the cook who, by now, has become deadened to 
their psychic emanations. 

With what amazement and indignation must good 
Chinamen view this contemptuous treatment of the pictures 
of our ancestors and their friends ! 

I know a man who reverently kept the photograph of an 
old lady, whom he always supposed to be his grandmother, 
in a place of honour above the drawing-room mantelpiece, 
It was much admired. One day a venerable great-aunt, 
from the other end of the country, came to stay, and 
informed him that the lady -was merely “ Parsons, the 
housekeeper.” My friend’s wife was in an agony of appre- 
hension lest the revelation should leak out and make them 
a laughing-stock of the neighbourhood. Instinctively she 
snatched down Parsons and was about to fling her into the 
fire when the great-aunt’s wiser counsel prevailed. Parsons 
went up on her hook again, and there she remains to this 
day, the object of reverend ancestor worship on the part of 
the children and of respectful awe from friends of the 
family. 

It is only within the last twenty years or so that the 
family photograph album has lost its sway and gifts of 
photographs have become an incubus rather than an 
The passing of the hereditary photograph 
album as an institution marked, I think, the passing of the 
Victorian era, with all its slow and serious traditions. 
Twenty brief years ago we loved to see how our aunts and 
uncles, our parents and our grandparents used to look. It 
was a privilege, a treat, a solemn occasion, a rite. To-day 
our children fling open the album, if they chance to find it 
buried away in the attic archives, in the spirit of a visit to 
a comic film. They giggle over great-uncle Ezekiel as if 
he were another Mr. Charles Chaplin, and great-aunt 
Hannah evokes the shrieks of laughter that greet the 
arrival of an indignant old frump on the scene of the marine 
romps of a bevy of Mr. Mack Sennett’s bathing girls. 
Even the photographs of father and mother merely produce 
scorn and mirth. ‘Poor old things!” exclaim the 
children. ‘‘ But you do wear such funny clothes there! 
Just look at father’s tight frock-coat and awful tie! Did 
you ever see anything like mother’s leg-of-mutton sleeves 
and puffed-out hair and those skirts sweeping along the 
ground!” When mother explains that even ten brief 
years ago it was held to be distressingly brazen for a lady 
to allow her ankles to be seen, the children listen, 
incredulous and wide-eyed, as though you were telling them 
fairy stories about the days of the Crusades or ancient 
Egypt. 

The last twenty years has seen the passing of the heyday 
of the professional photographer as a democratic, domestic 
institution. No longer do all manner of heterogeneous 
people, of all ages and stations of life, pay periodical visits 
to the photographic studio. Few men are thus formally 
photographed, and hardly any middle-aged and elderly 
people. Beauty has come into its own. The modern 
formal photograph is a tribute to beauty, and not to family 
obligations. Babies and children and fair women are 
nowadays the clients of the photographers. 

It is not a matter for regret that the family has been left 
to the tender mercies of the amateur’s snapshot camera. 
Our esthetic shortcomings are slurred over or,bolstered up 
by the artless informality of our pose—or, rather, lack of 
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pose. We are photographed at picnics and on beaches, 
fishing, gathering flowers, playing with our dogs and babies, 
care free. Our modern photographs no longer annoy or 
voke ridicule by the erstwhile assumption of absurd 
ity. Our youthful souls smile through the eyes of our 
often unbeautiful bodies. We are enjoying ourselves, when 
the camera’s coldly impartial shutter clicks, instead ot 
posing for posterity. Bassett Dicsy. 


Drama 
THE MACHINE-WRECKERS 


HAD read Ernst Toller’s “Drama of the English 
I Luddites” before last Sunday, and the Stage 
Society’s production only confirmed my view. The 
subject is not transcendently well treated; but it was well 
worth doing. The machine-wreckers, vainly revolting 
inst the outward and visible sign of their subjection, 
unable to realise that in their hands the instrument of 
slavery may become the means to freedom : the employers 
and statesmen, coldly proclaiming the dictates of ‘* economic 
law,” and indifferent in their assurance to suffering and the 
horror of the mill and the hovel; the few far-seers, despised or 
torn to pieces by the mob they seek to serve—by the mob 
brutalised by suffering and this same horror. Here is a 
theme eminently dramatic and appropriate, a theme which 
Toller has employed to good purpose. 

Indeed, Toller’s play was much more worth doing than 
appeared at the Kingsway Theatre on Sunday; for it 
needed either a larger stage and a more spectacular pro- 
duction, or, as an alternative, an audience more sympa- 
thetic in the strict sense of the word. Reinhart production 
would carry it off before any audience ; or it would go well, 
acted by amateurs in a barn, before an audience of working- 
men. Last Sunday’s production, good within its limitations, 
fell between the spectacular and the modest; it gave 
at times, despite excellent craft here and there, the im- 
pression of theatricality. Toller’s play is itself a cross 
between realism and its opposite, and on the whole a suc- 
cessful cross, But Toller was not addressing his audience of 
last Sunday, and the audience contributed much of the 
unreality. 

Why was this? The Machine-Wreckers is not simply an 
historical play. The setting is of the past; its thought is 
of the present. Toller’s starving proletariat is the prole- 
tariat of post-war Europe; his employers and statesmen 
symbolise adult as well as nascent capitalism. Not that 
he distorts history to make propaganda. He sees capitalism 
as one and the same now and in the days of King Ludd. 
Such a view comes far more readily, is far more easily seen, 
in post-war Germany than in England. For comfortable 
Englishmen a gulf yawns, not only between them and the 
Luddites, but between them and the Germany of to-day. 
The war has changed Germany; it has not yet greatly 
changed England. But, even in England, an audience of 
workmen would take the point as the Stage Society did not. 

And it was very necessary on Sunday to take the point 
quickly, for there were far too many points to take. In 
his anxiety to give us the whole story, Toller has badly 
overcrowded his play. His great moments fail to be great 

use he does not prepare for them and because he 
scatters them too thickly. Moreover, his pathos failed more 

once. The dying baby, the hungry children showed 
that Toller has Galsworthy’s weakness. He holds the 
Pathetic note just too long, so that we are disillusioned and 
eft cold. 
P This kind of play, with its imaginative semi-realism, 
epends immensely on sheer beauty of words. I cannot 
speak for the original, but Mr. Ashley Duke’s translation 
does not achieve this. It is competent, but it goes flat just 
when the demand on it is greatest. Byron’s original speech 





in the House of Lords is infinitely superior to Mr. Duke’s 
translation of Toller’s verse paraphrase of it. And this 
apart from the fact that Mr. George Hayes spoke the lines 
very ill. 

Incomparably the finest acting was Michael Sherbrooke’s, 
as The Beggar. Herbert Marshall as Jimmy Cobbett was 
too cultured. He had a hard part ; but need he have given 
so much the impression of being an aristocrat in disguise ? 
He acted well, but he misconceived the part, and so 
destroyed the illusion. For, in Toller’s conception, I am sure 
Jimmy Cobbett was rougher and blunter without being a 
whit less high-minded. 

I want to see The Machine-Wreckers again, but next 
time may it be at the Leeds Industrial Theatre or at some 
such place where workmen play for workmen. In such a 
setting its good qualities will stand out; its faults and 
blemishes will not greatly matter. It is a play greatly 
dependent on its audience, because it is essentially an 
appeal to them. The “ Workers of the World, unite” 
motif fell flat last Sunday— it will get home in Leeds or 
Glasgow. G. D. H. Coxe. 


Art 
AFTERMATH 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITES AT MILLBANK 


N few things are the British people so insular as in 
I their attitude towards history. The English school- 
child knows little of the happenings of other countries 
in their relation to that line of kings and queens from 1066 
to wherever the present royal charts leave us. In their 
elders this attitude obtains, to some extent, towards the 
arts, and curiously so in a large section of picture lovers, 
who regard the pre-Raphaelite movement as a universal 
renaissance of painting. The truth of the matter is that, 
in the growth of art, the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood was 
hardly a branch even, but rather the mistletoe on the 
bough—beautiful in itself and a fascinating phenomenon, 
but a parasitical growth for all that. 

This attempt to introduce into the art of painting the 
function of the poet had its origin in Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
himself a poet. In him the two arts of painting and litera- 
ture found original expression, and his intentions were 
clear and defined. In his followers a certain discipular 
uncertainty of mind resulted in that pusillanimity which 
ultimately brought about the internal rot and downfall of 
the whole movement. 

It might be thought proper to name Ford Madox Brown as 
the progenitor of pre-Raphaelitism which, to some extent, 
he was, more especially in its attitude of “ back to nature” ; 
but the romantic element originates in Rossetti, and the 
loan exhibition at the Tate Gallery proves to us, further- 
more, that he was the one great draughtsman of the whole 
group. His pre-eminence in this respect is as convincing 
as is the shallowness of his followers, and we are left wonder- 
ing at the half-humorous attitude of tolerant patronage 
with which contemporary criticism regarded his draughts- 
manship. Ruskin we may discount, as his prejudicial 
attitude and application of laws, evolved, Teutonic 
fashion, without evidence, in the parlour atmosphere of 
what we may euphemistically call his adolescence, have 
already been discredited. Doubtless, he influenced con- 
temporary criticism sufficiently to give currency to that 
idea, so common during the last part of the nineteenth 
century, that Rossetti was to be valued alone for his romantic 
feeling. We now see that his romanticism was borne up 
by a strong and imaginative draughtsmanship, which his 
followers were unable to emulate even if they could appreci- 
ate it, which is doubtful. The drawings here shown, 
mostly of the 1860 period, we are told, are among the best 
he ever did. The drawing and the water colour of “ Dr. 
Johnson at the Mitre,” for instance, are the works of a real 
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graphic artist. There is none of that solemnly flippant 
insistence on detail which is so nauseating in the work of 
his disciples. Literary interest there is, but it is expressed 
with a graphic sense, and not in the inventory fashion 
which makes up the design of such canvases as the Burne- 
Jones “‘ King Cophetua.” The difference goes even deeper 
still, for the pre-Raphaelitism of Rossetti is imaginative; 
with the others it is scientific. In Rossetti, the instinct 
for drawing and design is considerable, and enables him to 
produce, even in so symbolic a work as “‘Dantis Amor,” a 
beautiful and graphically satisfactory result. The richness 
of his imagination seems to have an easy flow between his 
literary and pictorial mediums, which enables him to do 
what very few artists ever do with success—to discover a 
narrative form in painting. Even he, nevertheless, is 
happier when working more within the immediate scope 
of his medium, and in this respect there is nothing finer 
than his numerous drawings of Miss Siddal. These find 
their value in being something of themselves rather than 
of someone enacting any scene that has been mentioned by 
a poet. From them we get that intangible sense of life 
proper to the sense of sight, an emotion of character which 
we can neither put into words nor tabulate, which, whether 
greater or less, is different from verbal thought. 

It must be obvious that if drawing did not supply a 
human want not satisfied by words it would cease to exist, 
and that those things in a drawing which can be verbally 
demonstrated are the things of least value. Ignorance 
as to the nature and causes of spoken language is responsible 
for much muddy thinking as to the literary element in the 
graphic arts. Speech is so familiar to us that we feel it 
explains everything, and we begrudge the possibility of a 
world outside that expressed in the kingdom of verbs and 
nouns. It is a chastening thought to reflect that our 
present form of language is only an experiment. and may 
one day be as far different from its present form as it is 
from that primitive language found among some earlier 
race, in which there were no words expressing concrete 
things, but merely for states of mind and happenings. 
There may indeed come a fusion or coincidence where the 
graphic arts, music and literature, become one. Scriabin, 
the Russian musician, averred that he was on the point of 
discovering it, but as he died shortly after, perhaps that was 
what he meant—anyhow, at the moment, drawing is one 
thing, and literature another, and if they are related it is 
doubtless in the prohibited degrees for marriage. 

Among the drawings he made of Miss Siddal, Rossetti 
has done nothing finer than No. 228, “‘ The Artist’s 
Wife standing before an Easel.” Such drawings as this, 
when pre-Raphaelitism is tucked away in its proper relation 
of comparative unimportance, when the mistletoe is withered 
from the bough, will claim for Rossetti a fairly high position 
among contemporary draughtsmen. 

If Rossetti is the best, Millais is undoubtedly the worst 
of the pre-Raphaelites. He leads the weakest section of 
thought that came into the movement. Pusillanimity 
and sycophantish imitativeness are more evident in his 
work than in that of the others. We are not surprised at 
his ultimate determination to lap up whatever public 
rewards the gods and the Royal Academy could offer him. 
Max Beerbohm, in a cruelly apt cartoon, has cunningly 
epitomised his career by showing the young Millais—a 
romantic Chopinesque figure—confronted by a vision of 
the old Millais, prosperously tweeded, dandling on his knee 
the little lass of ““My First Sermon.” As a draughtsman, 
Millais is pitifully weak. He attempts to conceal it under 
a determined neatness which has deceived many, but it 
cannot deceive an artist. His colour is senseless—a stunt 
to imitate the intelligent brightness of Ford Madox Brown. 
No. 67, “Mariana in the Moated Grange,” is a worship of 
pigment for its own sake to the detriment of all else. Here 
he has, by glazing, secured a most beautiful blue, but its 
false relations are excrutiatingly sour. It is just this 
unfortunate aspect of pre-Raphaelite painting that has 





been eagerly followed by many lesser men, notably Arthur 
Hughes, who brings to it some pretty element of fairy tale, 
but it isa drawing-room performance at best, and his coloy. 
ing is this period of Millais over again. Holman Hunt also 
affects it, but as he was to become so much worse—need | 
refer to that eyesore of the National Gallery, “ The Triun 
of the Innocents” ?—it seems his least fault. In Holmap 
Hunt we have scientific pre-Raphaelitism gone maq 
Detail becomes a panacea. Does he paint a lantem, he 
must have a constructional drawing of that lantern, 
must be made in Morris’s workshop (a real art lantem), 
fitted with a candle and held by a man looking as myc) 
like the Good Shepherd as possible. He must know gj 
about that lantern. Not imagination—for imagination js 
what he is careful to expunge—but “ facts” is his aim. And 
look at the result in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Holman Hunt 
has done more to bring ridicule upon pre-Raphaelitism than 
ever Cervantes did to discredit Romance. 

Burne-Jones seems to have been the most hopeful follower, 
His earlier drawings are full of promise—a promise, alas, 
unfulfilled. His was an insufficiently strong personality, 
and one seeking ever for guidance, but he had not the 
shallowness of Millais. Influenced by Rossetti’s Oxford 
Union frescoes—beautiful drawings for which are in frame 
No. 157 of the exhibition—and especially by drawings of 
the type of “Mary Magdalene at the Door of Simon,” 
No. 225, in which style he has done many pen drawing, 
notably No. 177, ““ The Waxen Image,” he produced strong 
and interesting work. “The Adoration of the Kings,” 
with its stained gold background and halos, is a glamorous 
painting of much attraction. His early water colours have 
a character which owes much to his master, and is yet 
individually promising. His first indications of thinning 
are in “ The Merciful Knight,” No. 102. It is said that 
Rossetti, who had lent Burne-Jones some studies to help 
him forward, tore them up on seeing this picture. Of 
course, we all know the gesture of “‘ I have nothing mor 
to teach you,” but, on the other hand, Rossetti may have 
been shrugging his shoulders. This picture has what is 
journalistically known as atmosphere—it has little else. 
However, Burne-Jones shows up very well in this exhibition, 


especially as there is nothing of the “ Golden Stairs” o | 


““ King Cophetua” period. His designs for stained glass 
are good, and “St. Valentine’s Morning,” No. 40, has 
freshness and real charm. Like many another artist 
Burne-Jones was wrecked by principles which were not an 
integral part of his art. 

Of the lesser known and subsidiary members of the 
group there is nothing of any but historical interest. Sandys’ 
decayed Victorianism can hardly touch us. Martineau 
seems quaint only—though he has value as a record of 





costume. Boyce is thin. There remain Charles Keen, 
who is represented by a splendid drawing, No. 315, and 
Ford Madox Brown. The latter, though he refused to join 
forces in any official manner with pre-Raphaelitism, has 
had much influence on them all. His work shows him to 
be a recluse of strong individual tendencies. He must’ 
have been to his contemporaries much what Gaugin was | 
to the Frenchmen of his time—an ice-breaker. His value 
as an artist is undecided, probably because his work was 80 _ 
variable, but at his best he is a man to be taken into account, ' 
Sportsmen will be interested to see from No. 320, “ Platt’ | 
Lane,” that lacrosse was played in England as early as 1860. 

The exhibition is nicely rounded off by a collection of 
Max Beerbohm caricatures of “ Rossetti and his Circle. 
There are twenty-three of these, and each, while you are 
looking at it, is funnier than any of the others. Such is the 
quality of Max’s work. A quotation from a drawing of 
Benjamin Jowett watching Rossetti painting the Oxford 
Union frescoes of the Grail story will give the flavour: 
“The sole remark likely to have been made by Benjamin 
Jowett . . . ‘And what were they going to do with the 


Grail when they found it, Mr. Rossetti?’” 
Joun ALTON. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Nonesuch Press have issued the Love Poems of 
John Donne (10s. 6d.). It is a charmingly 
printed thin, oblong book (very cheap at the 


price), with Walton’s Life as a preface. The choice 
and arrangement of the ms is based, says an 
editorial note, “upon their esthetic and psychological 


interest, and does not follow any of the earlier editions.” 

Among the elegies Jealosie, Change, The Perfume, The 

Bracelet, The Anagram, Julia and A Tale of a Citizen are 

omitted. The last four one does not miss, but Jealosie 

and The Perfume are two of Donne’s poems which are of 

great psychological interest. Jealosie is the clegy which 
8: 


Fond woman, which would’st have thy husband die. 


It is not a pretty poem. The husband sits and snorts, 
“caged in his basket chair,” sick, bloated, over-eaten. 
Wee must not, as wee us’d, flout openly, 
In scoffing riddles his deformity, 

the poet says, for now he suspects us. The lovers must 
“play” in another house in future, but, thank God, 
the fret of jealousy will add the coup de grace to his 
diseased body. The merit of this savage little piece is 
not great, but it is very characteristic of Donne in 
expressing, without shame or rong eg the upper- 
most feeling of the moment, even though it be an ugly 
one. Donne does not, as most poets would in such cir- 
cumstances, write as if he were a Perseus rescuing an 
Andromeda from her monster. He does not exhort his 
mistress to come out into “the world of light, freedom, 
beauty”; on the contrary, he recalls with a sinister 
chuckle that the asthmatical husband had been never able 
to follow them, and that he was also so stupid that they 
could make game of him before his face. This straight- 
forwardness of temperament was the forge in which 
Donne’s conceits were transmuted into gold; it was 
this fearless impulse towards self-expression which made 
his wit leap at and snatch the very accents of passion. 
Donne became a saint towards the end of his life, but 
this is not surprising. You can make saints out of sinners 
or even brutes (Gordon was nearly sacked as a cadet at 
Woolwich for kicking a man down a flight of stone steps 
and injuring him severely); only out of the prig and the 
humbug they cannot be made. Donne was singularly 
distant from both those types. 


* *x * 


The Perfume is one of the most interesting, autobio- 
graphically, of all the elegies. The incidents are clearly 
not invented, and many of them are suggestive of the 
circumstances which led to Donne’s disastrous but 
happy marriage. When Donne came back from Essex’s 
expedition to the Azores (1597), he became chief secretary 
to Sir Thomas Egerton, the Lord Keeper, and lived with 
him at York House in the Strand. The Lord Keeper 
had recently married in second nuptials the widow of 
Sir John Wooley. She was the sister of another knight, 
Sir George More, a widower with several children, among 
them Anne, then about fourteen years old. Anne came 
to live at York House, and probably the other More 
children, the motherless nieces and nephews of Lady 

ion, were often there, too. Anne, however, was 
ractically the adopted daughter of her aunt. (Lady 

tton died about 1600, and the Lord Keeper married 
a third time in October of that year.) It was this little 
girl whom Donne married secretly just before Christmas, 
1601, after making love to her furtively—for in the eyes 
of his patrons and the world the match was infamously 
unequal. Just before their marriage her father, Walton 
says, “knowing prevention to be a great part of wisdom, 
did therefore remove her from that (York House) to 

own house at Lothesley, in the County of Surrey ; 
but too late, by reason of some faithful promises 
Which were so interchangeably passed, as never to be 
Violated by either party.” There was a terrific row. 
© was put in prison. He was dismissed from the 


Lord Keeper’s service, and Walton tells us that he signed 
the letter in which he announced his dismissal to his wife 
John Donne— Anne Donne— Undone. 

Some friends rallied round them; Sir George repented 
too late of having forced Sir Thomas to dismiss his secre- 
tary; but Donne and his wife had many hard years before 


them. 
- - + 


The Perfume is a bitter-humorous poem describing two 

clandestine lovers, surrounded by spies and suspicions. 
Yet close and secret, as our soules, we have been. 
Though thy immortall mother which doth lye 
Still buried in her bed, yet will not dye, 
Takes this advantage to sleep out day-light, 
And watch thy entries, and returns all night, 
And, when she takes thy hand, and would seeme kind, 
Doth search what rings and armlets she can finde, 
And kissing notes the colour of thy face, 
And fearing least thou ’art swollen, doth thee embrace. 


Yet love these Sorceries did remove, and move 

Thee to gull thine own mother for my love. 

Thy little brethren, which like Faery Sprights 

Oft skipt into our chamber, those sweet nights, 

And kist, and ingled on thy father’s knee, 

Were brib’d next day, to tell what they did see. 
Donne stood in terror, too, of “ the grim eight-foot-high, 
iron-bound serving-man.”” They managed nevertheless to 
evade detection, until 

But Oh, too common ill, I brought with mee 

That, which betray’d mee to my enemie : 

A loud perfume, which at my entrance cried 

Even at thy father’s nose, so were we spied. 

When, like a tyran king, that in his be 

Smelt gunpowder, the pale wretch shivered. 

Had it been some bad smell, he would have thought 

That his owne feet, or breath, that smell had wrought. 


I taught my silkes, their whistling to forbeare, 
Even my oppressed shoes, dumbe and speechless were, 
Onely, thou bitter sweet, whom I had laid 
Next mee, mee traiterously hast betraid, 
And unsuspected hast invisibly 
At once fled unto him, and staid with me. 
The father knows that Donne has been with his daughter 
from the whiff of her scent which hung about him. Then 
follows a curse upon all perfumes which conceal so much 
loathsomeness and disease (Donne has the same horror as 
Swift of physical uncleanness and also something of his 
morose delectation in it), and the poem closes with an 
abrupt question such as echoed sometimes, hundreds of 
years afterwards, in Browning’s verse: 
All my perfumes, I give most willingly 
To embalme thy father’s corse; What? Will hee die ? 
* * * 


Mr. Gosse commenting on this elegy in his life of 
Donne says: 

The death of Lady Egerton removed a very serious obstacle 
in the way of his attentions. It is to be noted as a curious chance 
that in the three families of Egertons, Mores and Wooleys, who 
now united at York House, there was not one woman of mature 
years. It has been suggested that the Fourth Elegy must be 
taken as ‘‘a recital of facts” in the chain of relations between John 
Donne and Anne More. It is agreeable to be able to point out that 
the young lady’s mother, who plays so very unpleasant a part in 
that powerful and disagreeable poem, had died when Anne was 
six years old. This alone makes it impossible that the Fourth 
Elegy should be the narrative of Donne's courtship of his wife. 
That it is “a recital of facts” I do not for a moment doubt, but the 
seduction so cynically described—and so far as I can discover, 
alluded to in no other of his poetical writings—must date from 
1598 at latest. 

The incidents described in the poem; the father who 
often swears he will take his daughter away; the mention 
of the sick woman who was soon to die and stood in the 
place of a mother to Anne, and of her brothers and sisters, 
certainly point to the poem being an account of Donne’s 
relations with his wife before their marriage. It seems 
easier to suppose that motherless little Anne called the 
aunt who had adopted her “ mother,” than that Donne 
had had another love affair so parallel in all particulars 
while, or immediately before, he resided at York House. 
It is the brutality of some of the sentiments expressed 
which have made critics reluctant to believe this poem te 
be an account of the prelude to a happy marriage, not the 
evidence itself I think. Yet hardness is as characteristic 
of Donne as ethereal tenderness. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Great Moment. By Exrnor Gryn. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
Sinners in Heaven, By CuiivE ArpEN. Parsons. 7s. 6d. 
Beneath the Visiting Moon. By Mary and JANE FINDLATER. 
Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

David Garnett and Elinor Glyn! Some like one, and some 
like the other, but is it not ridiculous to say that Mrs. Glyn’s 
work is inferior to Mr. Garnett’s? As well protest that the 
Hammam Turkish Baths are not so good as the operas of Mozart ! 
Lady into Fox is a work of art (I take Mr. Garnett as an example 
because he has gained his reputation, not by splitting psycho- 
logical hairs, but by his superb accomplishment in narrative). 
The Great Moment is a sociological phenomenon. The two 
books attain their different objects with equal certainty and 
completeness: they cannot be otherwise compared. But they 
are both prose fiction, and the wretched reviewer of novels has to 
discuss them both. Really the sociologist might come to the 
rescue ! 

Once dismiss the notion that art has anything more to do 
with popular novels than it has with the pictures at Burlington 
House, and it is possible to be just to them and even laudatory. 
But one must decide what their purpose is. They can, I think, 
be roughly divided into two main divisions, which, for lack of 
a better terminology, I call the curiosity-type and the dream- 
type. The novel of the former type is dramatic and depends 
upon situation. It may be subdivided into two classes, the 
novel of adventure and the problem-novel. The former appeals 
to man’s love of vicarious excitement, the latter to his natural 
casuistry, of which the continual discussion of so-called Silly 
Season Topics in popular newspapers gives evidence. The 
curiosity-novel, in both its forms, arouses the detached or 
objective interest of its readers. It has always flourished. 

The dream-novel, in its most decided form, has only made 
its appearance rather recently, and the psychological processes 
on which it depends have only been defined by the modern 
pioneers of psychological theory. Art itself had its origin in 
sympathetic magic. The Paleolithic Cave-Man’s priest painted 
on the wall an effigy of the coveted prey, and, when the cave- 
man went out to hunt, drew an arrow on top of it. The popular 
novelist describes an eminently desirable young person, and 
then puts a wedding-ring upon her finger. The dream-type 
of novel is an instrument of compensation and escape. It is 
an artificial dream, which gives to the mind of the reader the 
same satisfaction as real dreams or reveries to the mind of the 
dreamer. Even the opponents of Freud seem mostly to accept 
his theory that our dreams express our desires, and particularly 
those subconscious desires which we are prevented from realising ; 
and that in expressing them they give a necessary, if insufficient, 
outlet to repressed energy. These desires, springing from the 
secret depths of our being, would many of them be intensely 
repellent to our conscious minds, and in order to reach the surface 
even in dreams, they have to assume symbolic or disguised 
forms. For even in sleep our consciousness exerts a censoring 
influence. But if there is any truth in the theory I am trying 
to suggest, the dream-novel fulfils its function as an artificial 
dream with the advantage that the so-called Censor is tricked 
from the beginning; for the novel is not the product of the 
reader’s mind, though it does for the unconscious part of it 
what it has diffienlty in doing for itself. The hero or heroine 
is not the reader, but is quickly identified with him or her. 
If people demand that a book should end happily, it is not out 
of altruism ; and if that happy ending is usually a romantic, 
passionate and prosperous marriage, it is because that is the 
most usual of hopes and ideals, and one that is often never 
outgrown, even by the married. The dream-novel deals prin- 
cipally with sex, because that is both the strongest and the 
most suppressed instinct. 

Writers of this type of novel provide what is wanted with 
wonderful exactness. They place their characters either in 
extravagant luxury or in idealised simplicity, for both of which 
most of us have corners in our hearts: love in a cottage and 
love in Grosvenor Square are delirious alternatives. And it 
is remarkable that the most successful of them often appeal 
to those forms of instinct which are considered anti-social and 
consequently are more likely to be repressed—the rudimentary 
sadism of men, for instance, and masochism of women. Of 
course, the writers usually do this unconsciously. I doubt 


if best-sellers are ever written with the tongue in the cheek, 
and I am confident that Miss Ethel Dell, for instance, does 
not owe her enormous popularity to any study of the unpleasant 
treatises of Havelock Ellis or Freud. But if her books are 
read with such avidity, it is because they, and not their less 
successful competitors, manage most closely to express the 


half-unconscious desires of the mass of half-educated humanity, 
Regarded in this light, this particular type of popular nove] 
betrays the nature of its admirers as closely almost as a dream 
when analysed does that of its dreamer, and the results are 
what one would expect; the most popular dream-novels are 
those that paint the most primitive sorts of passion. And 
their value has no more to do with art than a Turkish bath 
has. The work of art exerts its cathartic influence by rousing 
objective pity and disinterested terror, thus reducing the 
importance of our personal wants to their proper proportion; 
the work of the dream-type, on the other hand, satisfies our 
self-pity, gives expression (perhaps hygienically) to our lower 
impulses, and invests our meannesses with magnificent robes. 

The divisions I put forward are naturally not water-tight. 
The curiosity-novel will probably be partly a dream-novel, and 
vice versa; and the work of art will very frequently perform 
to some extent the functions of both of these as well as its own. 
But a rough classification can usually be effected according to 
which function appears in each case to be the most important, 

Mrs. Glyn has a well-deserved reputation. Years ago, when 
external repression was severer than it is now, she was more 
audacious, and more perspicacious, than most of her contem- 
poraries. Three Weeks may have been a succés de scandale: 
it was certainly a first-rate dream. In fantasy most men have 
fallen in love with Royal ladies—think of the deathless fascina- 
tion of Mary of Scotland and Marie Antoinette, and most 
women have played with the idea of the Man as consort, at 
once their superior and subject. The most popular royal 
weddings are those to which one party is a commoner, and 
the one thing more exciting than a royal wedding is a royal 
indiscretion. 

In her new book Mrs. Glyn has done her best to satisfy the 
subconscious requirements of any reasonable woman. The 
heroine’s father is the haughtiest of English aristocrats, and 
her mother the most passionate of Russian gypsies. The 
mother having died, the girl is brought up in lonely magnificence 
by her proud old father, a situation with considerable attractions 
to any girl who has not tried it. She meets a young American 
who is Bayard by name as well as nature, and who has “ killed 
his man.” (What more could any woman want?) Our 


-heroine throws over all else for “‘love in a shack,” only to 


find herself in a noble house replete with tea-gowns, French 
maids, and every modern convenience: her Bayard rolls in 
riches after all! ‘‘ What a woman wants,” says Mrs. Glyn, 
“is a master—and lots of love.” Her heroine gets both, and 
brings both in imagination to everyone who agrees with Mrs, 
Glyn. The girl is always dreaming about snakes: this is 
prophetic, for in the “ big scene ” she is bitten by a rattlesnake. 
Bayard holds her down by force, and she screams and struggles 
while he cuts the place out of her flesh! Mrs. Glyn knows 
the stuff to give us, and no mistake. 


But apart from its conformity to the dream type, the most 
remarkable feature of the book is its portentously close con- 
nection with the cinema. In the past, novels have been turned 
on to films ; it looks as if in the future it will be the films that 
will be made into novels. In form The Great Moment seems 
just a scenario written up, and some of the scenes would only 
make their proper effect upon the screen. At the happy end, 
for instance, the heroine converts an indoor costume into a 
travelling dress by cutting off its train and making a hat and 
a wrap of it. In the book that does not tell at all, but what 
an exquisite stunt for Nazimova! As for the style, well, 
every sensible woman who reads about Bayard will no doubt 
agree with the heroine, “Oh, what do I care about phrasing 
or grammar or anything. He’s a Man.” 

The author of Sinners in Heaven, whom I suspect of being 
a lady, and, unlike Mrs. Glyn, rather ingenuous, has been 
awarded a prize by the publishers of the book. Not because 
it is well written or even very original—it is not. But they 
evidently know their job; for the book provides what, even 
more than The Great Moment, must be for thousands the ideally 
satisfying dream. And it chucks in a “ problem” as well. 
A thrillingly bad-mannered and masterly man and a bright 
young thing are wrecked together on a desert island, and remain 
there for over a year unrescued. What could be pleasanter ? 
It is the regular Pacific island, complete with lagoons and 
savages, but it is an accident, not to a ship but to an aeroplane, 
that has landed them in this delectably compromising seclusion. 
(We are nothing if not uptodate.) The two survivors are soon 
madly in love. There is no registry office on the island. What 
are they to do? The sheer silliness of it all takes one’s breath 
away. The emparadised pair, you see, are full of unconven- 
tional opinions, and are always indulging in spiritual vulgarity 
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‘TL FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 











A REMARKABLE STUDY OF THE 
ECONOMIC POSITION OF EUROPE. 


WHITHER FRANCE ? WHITHER 


EUROPE ? 
By JOSEPH CAILLAUX. With an Introduction 
written specially for this edition. 10s. net. 


THE GODS OF MEXICO. 
By LEWIS SPENCE, author of “ The Civilisation of 
Ancient Mexico,” etc. Fully illustrated. Cloth. 
30s. net. 


This volume is the first book in English which attempts 
to clear away the very palpable mists enshrouding the 
religion of the Aztecs. 


AFTER DEATH. 
The Manifestations and Apparitions of the Dead; 
The Soul after Death. 
By CAMMILLE FLAMMARION. 
net. 


This is the third volume of M. Flammarion’s remarkable 
study of the problem of survival after death. 


RUSSIA BEFORE DAWN. 
By F. A. MACKENZIE. Illustrated. 21/- net. 


MEMORIES OF LATER YEARS. 
By OSCAR BROWNING. Cloth. 10/6 net. 


CLIMBS ON ALPINE PEAKS. 


By ABATE ACHILLE RATTI (now Pope Pius XI). 
With a Foreword by Douglas Freshfield, and an 
Introduction by the Rt. Rev. L. C. Casartelli, Bishop 
of Salford. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


“This is a book which will delight climbers and interest all who 
would know more of Pius XI.’s early years.”—The Daily Mail. 


DE SENECTUTE. More Last Words. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 10/6 net. 


“How Mr. Harrison could handle an historical theme is brilliantly 
illustrated in his essay on Constantinople, while his literary judgments 
are to be found on nearly every page.”—The Times. 


PATROLLING IN PAPUA. 


By W. R. HUMPHRIES. With an introduction by 
the Hon. J. H. P. Murray, Lieut.-Governor of Papua. 
Illustrated. 21/- net. 

This book reveals what is going on to-day in the heart 
of Papua, one of the least known countries in the world. 
It deals with tribes hitherto unheard of by white men, and 
sustentes the beautiful and amazing country in which they 

ve, 


HUNGARY AND DEMOCRACY. 
By C. J. C. STREET, O.B.E., M.C. Cloth. 10/6 net. 


In this book the author draws attention to the un- 
democratic and reactionary tendencies of the present 
regime in Hungary, and to the perpetual menace of the 

¢ to the peace of Europe. 


LONDON AND WESTMINSTER : 
In Literature and History. 
By W. MARSTON ACRES. Cloth. 6s. net. 


The writer of this hand-book has endeavoured to include 
everything of importance from an historical, architectural 
or antiquarial standpoint. 


Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A REMARKABLE “FIRST” NOVEL. 


NOT IN OUR STARS. 
By MICHAEL MAURICE. 7s. 6d. 


Can a man alter his fate? This is the problem the hero 
of this remarkably imaginative story has to solve. 














T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd. 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
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His Life and Letters 
By SHANE LESLIE 


With an introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. 
The biography of an adventurous 
spirit and brilliant personality. 

“One of the most dazzling biographies of our time.” 
Daily Express. A fine piece a work, worthy of the 
geet that Mr. Leslie is and the perfect knight that Sir 

ark Sykes was.”—Daily Mail. 16s. net. 


Sir HENRY ROBINSON ~ 


Bart., K.C.B. 
Wise and Otherwise 


A valuable and entertaining record of 

the last 50 years of Irish Government. 
“One of the most amazing and popular books of 
to-day _» + told with no bitterness, but with 
epupetetp insight into the idiosyncrasy of Irish 
character.”—Daily Graphic. 16s. net. 


Memories : 


My Life and Adventures 


This book will appeal strongly to a great variety : : 
of people; it is a genuine human document. : 
“ From toganing to end this volume is intensely in- : 
teresting. It is a frank self-revelation of a character of : 
quite exceptional gifts.”—Literary Guide. 25s. net. : 

% 

; 


“JEROME K. JEROME™ 


Anthony John 


This book concerns the claims of 
Cupid, Commerce and the Cross. 


“This is a thought-provoking book—sincere, out- 
spoken, direct in its challenge to the Church. It will 
undoubtedly find, as it deserves, a large public.—Yorks 
Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Survivors 


The author’s insight and descriptive powers 
were never better displayed than in this story. 
“Lucas Malet’s new novel is concerned with the 
sentimental fortunes of a large family circle, as presented 

in the closing months of the War.”— Scotsman. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Seaways 


A volume full of the glamour, 
chivalry and perils of life at sea. 

“* Bartimeus’ at his very best he has the 
knack of creating for us thet atmosphere of cheerful 
camaraderie in which the work of the Navy is carried 
on.”—Daily Chronicle. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Scent of the Rose 


A story of romance and tragedy with 
London and barbaric Africa for background. 
“Miss Peterson is at her very best. There is many 


a thrill in the novel, and the wealth of her descriptive 


power is beyond praise.”—Daily Graphic. 7s. 6d. net. 


Stranger Things 

This is the first collected volume of stories by 
one of America’s most successful writers to 
be published on this side of the Atlantic. To 
English readers Mildred Cram is a “ discovery.” 

“Eleven fascinating short stories, romantic, satiric, 
realistic, dealing with all countries by an American 
authoress all too little known in England.”—Daily 
Express. 7s. . net. 
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about Keynotes, and similar Trinery and Cranery. They are 
far too broadminded to be ordinary Christians. Otherwise 
the slightest knowledge of theology would have made unnecessary 
all the scruples that distressed them, and, when “ the inevitable ” 
occurred, all the talk about sin. If this sort of nonsense is 
what heterodoxy and uplift are going to give us, we shall soon 
be sighing for the Inquisition. But take the view that theirs 
was just a “hard case,” which justified “ sin,” and you see 
the seduction of the theme. Are not economic conditions 
harder to escape from than any coral strand? Is it not the 
commonest of desires that the subconscious should be reconciled 
with the conscious, and that wrong should suddenly, and in 
one’s own case only, become right ? 

Oh, the immeasurable relief when one passes from such 
stuff to the shrewd and sensible writings of the Misses Findlater ! 
I believe, and hope, that their work has something of the same 
popularity. They show that it is possible to write for a wide 
public without casting seif-respect to the winds. It is now the 
tendency to write either down to the lowest common denominator 
of the uneducated, or else up to the alarmingly sophisticated 
taste of the few almost professional literary gourmets. And 
so the gulf grows wider. Inevitable, and yet infinitely depress- 
ing, is this prospect of a complete divorce between the living 
art of letters and all but a specialised class of reader. The 
man in the street and the woman in the suburban drawing- 
room will not, in this generation, get much out of Mr. Lawrence, 
or anything out of Mrs. Woolf. But it is brutal to leave them 
to dream-pedlars like Mrs. Glyn. Surely a most important work 
is done by the Misses Findlater and the all too few other gifted 
writers who continue the Victorian tradition of both writing 
for the public and writing well. It is only through such as 
they that any general standard of literary decency can be 
preserved. The very title of Beneath the Visiting Moon should 
suggest to many readers that it might be worth their while to 
re-read Antony and Cleopatra. It is at once evident that the 
writers of the book are educated persons with a civilised outlook 
on life. They bring close observation, a sense of humour, and 
a rather engaging canniness to their work. It is the story of a 
girl who loved disastrously, and of her daughter who loves 
wisely and well, and the theme, never stated outright, is the 
power of environment over heredity. The writing is distin- 
guished, and altogether the book is a remarkably pleasant 
novel. But, though it ends happily, I am afraid it will not 
make a satisfactory substitute for anybody’s dreams. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


ENGLISH DIARIES 


A Review of English Diaries from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth 
Century. With an Introduction on Diary Writing by 
ArTHUR Ponsonsy, M.P. Methuen. 21s. 


As soon as we saw the advertisement of this book of Mr. 
Ponsonby’s on Diaries, we anticipated for it a great success ; 
first, with the whole tribe of reviewers, a lazy class, who like to 
handle a subject that enables them to display the information 
they already possess ; and then, in due season, with the honest 
folk who read books either for fun or for instruction. Given, 
therefore, an accomplished and well-equipped editor, free from 
the taint of professionalism, and with all the diaries in the 
world to choose from, why, then the most purblind and cautious 
of publishers’ men could hardly fail to hazard the opinion that 
such a book must repay the cost of production. 

Almost anybody’s diary, even that of a barrister in large 
practice, is at first sight, attractive. Men are we, and must 
read, or try to read, a diary, when in print ; for does it not at 
least hold out the promise of telling us how somebody or other, 
at some time or another, was buffeted by life, and how, after 
some kind of fashion, he managed to struggle through to the 
other side? 

Mr. Ponsonby, the reader soon discovers, has approached his 
task in a catholic spirit. He makes small demands upon his 
company of diarists. For him “there is no great and no small.” 
Indeed, from some observations he lets fall, it would appear as 
if he preferred the small to the great, for he tells us in his admir- 
able introduction that at one time he had almost made up his 
mind to leave the more celebrated diaries out altogether, and 
to give us his book with no Pepys, no Evelyn, and no Miss 
Burney! Happily, further reflection convinced him that “ this 


would never do.” 

Mr. Ponsonby’s introduction, which occupies forty pages, 
and "tis indeed the diary of an editor of diaries, must on no 
account be left unread, for it is full of illuminating dicta. 
are a few samples, cho’en at random : 


Here 


May 12, 199 


(1) “No Editor can be trusted not to spoil a Diary.” 

(2) “I do not think I need apologise for having devoted a 
to English Diaries. A man who buys a dog immediately becom, 
interested in other people’s dogs. On this analogy I hope the 
Diary-keepers of to-day may like to know how others have kept 
Diaries in days gone by.” 

(3) “The little shop-window we dress, and expose to view, is by 
no means all that others see of us.” . 

(4) “A Diarist reveals himself or gives himself away by cay) 
and unpremeditated entries, far more than by laborious gl. 
analysis. Thomlinson’s Diary is a good instance of this.” (Qy 
reading this dictum, we instantly turned to look for this hitherty 
unknown Diarist in search of his revelations. We find him 
enough on p. 197, but were grievously disappointed. We had 
hoped for better things.) 

(5) “I fear a man lies more to himself than to any one ¢ly” 
(per Lord Byron). 

(6) ““A Diarist cannot be detected by his appearance. No one 
can divide even his intimate friends into those who keep Diaries 
and those who do not.” 

(7) “In Diaries, human nature is revealed to us. We 
the joys, the little vanities, the disappointments, the exaggerated 
ambitions, the broken resolutions. We can enter into the trivial 
pleasures, and petty miseries of daily life—the rainy day, the 
blunt razor, the domestic quarrel, the bad night, the twinge of 
tooth-ache, the fall from a horse, the good meal, the irritating 
servant. We know them all. We have experienced many of 
them ourselves.”’ 


These quotations are enough to prove that Mr. Ponsonby has 
not only dipped but dived into the recesses of his subject. He 
emerges dripping, but cheerful. 

Mr. Ponsonby does his best to classify his multifarious theme, 
and whilst performing this difficult task he reveals some of his 
own characteristics. 

Towards diaries which give great prominence to “ celebrities” 
and “important events,” he exhibits himself as not a little cold 
and indifferent. But were he ever to seek a publisher fora 
diary of his own he would hear another tale. “ Bespatter your 
pages with names” is advice we have known tendered to 
diarists disposed to print. Almost any name secures at least 
one purchaser ; a late acquaintance of ours, one who was, like 
Mr. Ponsonby, a Member of Parliament, not only acted on this 
advice, but was thoughtful enough to send to everyone he had 
named an advertisement of the book with this appended note, 
** you will find your name on p. —.” 

So far as “‘ names” are concerned, it is mainly a question 
‘*whose names.” Where would Miss Burney’s Diary be without 
the names of Johnson and Burke? Where would Crabb 
Robinson’s be without Goethe and Wordsworth ? 

On one capital point Mr. Ponsonby is, we are happy to note, 
as sound as a bell. It is of the very essence of a diary that its 
entries should all have been made on the actual day under 
which they appear. We do not want a diarist to be wise ajler 
the event. In fact, we much prefer that he should have bee 
wrong before it. Yet of how many diaries can we be quite sure 
that they would stand this test, could we know the truth? 
Certainly not Evelyn’s. This is a horrid, harassing doubt. 
Just as the risk of Adulteure Bastardy shatters pedigrees, so this 
doubt shakes our faith in diaries, even Thomlinson’s ! canal 

When Mr. Ponsonby comes to compare diaries with histories, 
he displays an almost schoolboyish respect for histories composed 
after the event. 
““depending for present events on his own eyes, ears and 
memory,” whilst he composes a stately picture of the histories 

sitting alone, like Bibulous the Butler in Calverley’s poem, 
“* With calm brows slightly arched, making his balanced estimate 
of the past from the mass of documents with which he is 
surrounded.” Where, we are compelled to ask, are we to look 
for these “ balanced estimates” extracted from masses of 
documents ? — 

For thirty long years we have been trying hard to discover 
what really happened at the English Reformation. . 
answer to be found in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, or in Strypes 
Collections, or in Burnet’s or Collier’s histories; or in the lively 
Froude, or the sedate Canon Dixon, or (and this is the more 
likely quarter) in the many volumes of Dr. Brewer and Mr. 
Gardner? All we know is that the quest has been a long one, 
and even if, in the evening of our days, we were to flatter our 
selves by thinking we had found the answer, what chance , 
there that it would be accepted by, let us say, Cardinal Gasque 
or Mr. Coulton or Lord Halifax or the Bishop of Durham’ 
None whatever! Each one of these authorities would one 
sternly bid us go back to our studies and not indulge in — 
judgments. This is not a little hard upon us, for, it = 
admitted these thirty years have left their mark. In ’ 
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WM. HEINEMANNS 


List of May Books 





LIMITED EDITIONS 
The Apostle. A Play by GEORGE MOORE. 
Limited to 1,000 copies, numbered and signed by the author. 

Medium 8vo. {1 1s. 
Claud Lovat Fraser. By JOHN DRINKWATER 
and ALBERT RUTHERSTON. For full details apply to 
the publishers. 


The Dream of the Magi. By R. B. CUNNING- 
HAME GRAHAM. Limited to 250 copies, numbered and 
signed. F’cap 8vo. For further details apply to the publisher. 
BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton. By H. R. 


Mill. Demy 8vo. With many illustrations. 215. net. 
Dr. Mill has done his work admirably.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The Letters of Lord and Lady Wolseley. 
Edited by Sir GEORGE ARTHUR. znd Impression, 
with ¢ new Index. 25s. net, 
The Letters of Paul Gauguin. The self-revelation 
of the artist’s life and character. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Polly. A new Edition of the text of 1729, with the old 


Airs in facsimile, and with 8 colour plates and many decor- 
ations by WILLIAM NICHOLSON. Royal 8vo., 153. 
(An Edition de Luxe will appear shortly.) 


Odd Fish. Being an Odd Collection of London Residents 


described and drawn by STACY AUMONIER and GEORGE 
BELCHER. Cr. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


The Mercantile Marine. By E. KEBLE 
CHATTERTON, author of “ Sailing Ships and Their Story,” 
&c. The whole history of the Merchant Service. With 
about 50 illustrations, many from prints of great rarity. 

Demy 8vo. 18s, 6d. net. 
ESSAYS AND POEMS. 
My Method. By EMILE COUE. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


More Books on the Table, By EDMUND GOSSE, 
CB. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


By WILLIAM 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Old Drama and the New. 
ARCHER. 
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Tussis has already attacked us; and we would fain find a 
solution ere we die. But it is not to be found. Certainly not in 
the recorded verdicts of historians. As a matter of fact, these 
verdicts have not yet been recorded, and the odds are that 
when they are ready to be so, and the foreman of the jury 
returns to the Court, he will find that the judge has already left 
it, for good and aii. 

Diarists have really no need to hang down their heads in the 
presence of historians. However defective eyes and ears and 
memories may be,as the avenues of truth, they can hardly be 
worse than complete ignorance of surrounding circumstances, 
and habits of thought, preconceptions, misjudgments, and mis- 
reading of documents. 

Mr. Ponsonby could not fail to strike the distinction between 
objective and subjective diaries ; the outward and the intro- 
spective, and he has many sensible things to say about them, 
and supplies us with examples of both. Mr. Ponsonby is a man 
with forward-reaching thoughts, and must therefore be 
hearkened to when he predicts that ‘‘as the centuries pass, the 
diary habit will probably assume more generally an intro- 
spective form—the result of psychological evolution, of expand- 
ing self-knowledge and subtler powers of analysis.” And he 
adds, ominously, that “the more acutely analytical diaries are 
likely to increase in number, more especially since the serious 
introduction of psycho-analysis.” 

We do not find this prediction a cheerful one. An intro- 
spective diarist is usually mentally, morally or physically a sick 
man. and as Johnson says in one of his heart-wringing letters to 
Windham, ‘“‘ What can a sick man say save that he is sick?” 
But tastes differ, and there will always be those who, Tertullian- 
like, take pleasure in listening to the squeals of self-tortured 
humanity. 

To quarrel with diarists would be ridiculous. Humanity, like 
liberty, is a glorious feast, and Mr. Ponsonby has provided his 
readers with a well-selected table of viands on which they can 
feed all their humours. The biographical notes are full of 
interest and information, and altogether we recommend the 
book to the miscellaneous reader with the utmost confidence, 
and without any bias, or warp of natural affection, for though 
we have kept a dog, we have never kept a diary. ° 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


RACING HEADQUARTERS 


Newmarket: Its Sport and Personalities. By Frank Sinrzer. 
Cassell. 25s. 

A dull history of Newmarket would be a difficult book to 
write. Horses and kings, gambling and gallantry, and the 
queerest and most crochetty old characters are forced to have 
a place there ; money and physical beauty in their most pic- 
turesque forms flaunt themselves before you; “ wild as wind 
and light as feather,” even the most intolerant oppunent of a 
tax on betting must, as he reads this story, feel tempted, just 
momentarily (and, of course, only imaginatively), to “bid the 
sons of thrift farewell.” Race horses are so beautiful in them- 
selves, money has been (and, seductive thought, still, one supposes, 
can be) gained so easily there, that even a writer of indignant 
letters to the papers must have a few seconds of day dreaming 
before he pulls himself together and remembers that his duty 
to his countrymen is awaiting his daily expression. 

It is a pity that Captain Siltzer has not always remembered 
this fact. ‘The earnest defence of racing is always a dangerous 
business, and the cant of the sportsman is more often than 
not at least as intolerable as the cant of the righteous. We do 
not believe in the crowd of “sturdy British sportsmen only 
anxious for the best horse to win.” We are almost as tired of the 
attacks on “‘ pussyfoots”’ and “ killjoys”’ as we are of them 
themselves. There is only one defence of racing, and that is 
that people enjoy it. Captain Siltzer might have left it at that 
and told his story. And, to do him justice, that is just what he 
does for most of the time. 

Newmarket became the centre of English sport first under 
James I., a Scot. So fond did he become of the place and the 
hunting and racing he enjoyed, that his stay there was attacked 
on the grounds of ‘*‘ too much sport and too little business.’’ 
Fortunately, he had a good bishop staying with him at the time, 
who was only too glad to defend his host in print and to point 
out that he only hunted three days a week. A little later we 
hear the King’s arrival in the town attended by “* twenty-one 
preachers in ordinary for the sporting journeys.’”’ He had 
obviously learnt the usefulness of ordained companions. Both 


Prince Henry and Prince Charles were constantly in the town, 
and it was during one of the latter’s visits that he acted in Ben 
Jonson’s masque, “ The Vision of Delight.” 


ee 


But it was not till the reign of Charles II. that Newmarket 
entered her full magnificence. During the Commonwealth 
racing had been forbidden and the palace had fallen into ruins. 
With the Restoration the palace was restored and Charig 
himself, an excellent horseman, not only rode but rode winners 
at the races. Captain Siltzer naturally spends a considerabip 
time on this period. The Duchesses of Portsmouth and Castle. 
maine, Nell Gwynn, Frances Stuart, Rochester, Buckhurst, 
and all the familiar figures are passed in review before us—quite 
rightly so in most cases, for they contributed most excitingly tp 
the life of the place. It was on the way here, for instance, thst 
Rochester and Buckingham set up as hosts of an inn during one 
of Rochester’s banishments from Court, and we are given the 
story of the love affair (if it can be so politely termed) which 
followed. Captain Siltzer is obviously interested in Rochester, 
but one suspects more in his character as a man than a poet, 
He says, for instance, that “‘he was also a writer of light 
verse, for it was the fashion of the day to have some skill in the 
turning of a love song.” That is surely rather a misrepresents. 
tion. It would be more correct to say that the only thing he 
took seriously in life was writing, that, compared with some of 
his contemporaries, he was a poor writer of love songs, but that 
he was a powerful and extremely polished satirist, and the 
only man of his world who realised that polish comes by hard 
work and the use of the file. Even in the description of his life 
there are one or two holes to pick. Rochester actually died a 
still younger man than Captain Siltzer tells us, at the age of 
thirty-one, to be exact. Then there is the difficult question of 
his courage to be discussed. Captain Siltzer simply calls him 
** fearless *? and says no more about it. Actually, of course, his 
reputation on this score is rather “ damaged.” Probably the 
truth is that he had the cynical courage of his own line, “ For all 
men would be cowards if they durst,” and lived up to it. 

But Captain Siltzer, though interested in the sportsmen and 
*“* sinners ” of the Restoration,is not particularly, one suspects, 
a student of the period. He is, for instance, apparently shocked 
by the “obscenity and outrageousness” of the plays that 
held the stage while Nell Gwynn sold oranges in “ the pit.” 
We are quite sure that he would not have been shocked at all 
if he had read them. 

After the Restoration, Newmarket continued its prosperous 
and royal course. James II.,who as the Duke of York had been 
‘“* tipped ” three losers in one day by the famous astrologer, the 
Abbé Prégmane, had little time for the Turf after his accession. 





But Anne kept a strong racing stable, and William not only did 
the same but gambled heavily and was apparently a very 
bad loser. 


Of the later glories there is little room left to speak. The 
book is full of famous matches, of freak wagers, of notable 
sportsmen and gamblers. There is one side of the picture, 
however, of which we should like to hear more. We know about 
the great figures who graced Newmarket with their presence; 
we know very little about the ordinary inhabitants of the | 
place, and they would be worth knowing. The ordinary people 
in racing towns are not like the ordinary people in other towns. | 
There is a combination of shrewdness and recklessness, of living 
for the moment and doing all you can to ferret out the future, 
that is exclusively characteristic of them. Money, though it 
has at least as high a value as elsewhere and is just as eagerly 
sought, seems somehow there to be more of a blessing and less 
of a reward of virtue than is usual in a Protestant country— 
to be more romantic and less honoured: 


So the flood of gold continued to roll into the little town, decrepit : 
and colourless by its high shingle track and long reaches of muddy 
river. The dear gold jingled merrily in the pockets, quickening | 
the steps, lightening the heart, curling lips with smiles, opening | 
lips with laughter. The dear gold came falling softly, sweetly 

as rain, soothing the hard lives of working folk. Lives pressed 
with toil lifted up and began to dream again. The dear gold was 
like an opiate ; it wiped away memories of hardship and sorro¥, 
it showed life in a lighter and merrier guise, and the folk laughed 
at their fears for the morrow, and wondered how they could have 
thought life so hard and relentless. The dear gold was pleasing as 
a bird on the branch, as a flower on the stem ; the tune it sang was 
sweet, the colour it flaunted was bright. 


Something of that and the exactly opposite effects of racing 
on a small community might have been shown us. There are 
times when we become a little tired of the stock figures of wealthy 
reprobates and “gallant young sportsmen,” and would like to 
hear of the effect on the housemaid at the local doctor s of winning 
a “ fiver,” of why the butcher’s wife was looking so pale 
tired, and of how the young man at the tobacconist's had r~ 
of all bought a motor-bicycle and then been forced to leave 
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The Daily Telegraph.—“ Mr. de la Roche has given us a 
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net. 


THE NATURE OF “INTELLIGENCE ” 


and the Principles of Cognition. By C. SPEAR- 
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and brilliant piece of exposition.” 
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Two compelling plays 


| upon modern economic and social conditions, 
which have already created something of a 
sensation in America and on the Continent. 





As now played at the St. Martin’s Theatre 


R.U.R. 


(Rossum’s Universal Robots) 
A Play by KAREL CAPEK. Translated from the 


Czech by P. SELVER and adapted for the stage by 
NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 





Morning Post.—“ The curtain fell amid the 
greatest enthusiasm. “ R.U.R.” is certainly a 
most stimulating and interesting play.” 


2s. Gd. net 
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by the Brothers CAPEK. Translated from the 
Czech by P. Selver, and adapted for the stage by 
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The essays in this volume have = | won for themselves in the 
pages of TO-DAY a large number of friends who have enjoyed 
their keen criticisms of books and personalities, their frank and 
lucid statement of opinion, and above all their unfailing and in- 
fectious good humour. The author prefers to be known by his 
pen-name, Bernard Lintot, and although many attempts have been 
made to identify this writer, all pe up to now have been mis- 
leading. The anonymity of Bernard Lintot is likely to be maintained. 
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The Back Sea 


“Her position in the front rank of women novelists is consolidated 

by every new story she writes, Clever, penetrating, brilliant, witty, 

and none the less poignant. . . A little hive of character, 

humming with busy realities.".—The Daily Telegraph. 

“A brilliant piece of comedy.”—Evening Standard. 

“A brilliantly clever piece of writing, by far the best thing she has 

ever done.”—Star. 

“ Every one is refreshingly clean and amusing, and their humanity 

is wonderfully disclosed, in spite of the light treatment and the 

author’s irreverent burlesque of the tragedy of rival generations.” 
—Observer. 
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district. But that is not Captain Siltzer’s way. The people 
he is interested in are the wealthy classes, and those who for 
one talent or another are permitted to associate with them. 
By setting them at Newmarket he has found them at their 
most picturesque, and his book is quite good reading. It is 
illustrated with some charming reproductions in colour and 
half-tone from old sporting prints and portraits of famous 
beauties. R. W. 


A PROSECUTING BRIEF 


The Goose-Step: A Study in American Education. By Urron 
Sinciairn. The Author, Pasadena, Cal. $2.00. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair’s books form, as it were, a Grande Encyclo- 
pédie of the more clamant evils of a capitalistic system. His 
workmanship may be rough-and-ready, he may be content 
with a hit-or-miss presentation of a case, he may exult in his 
own bias or his own persecution at the hands of the hard-faced 
enemy. But on he goes, undeniably piling higher and higher 
his mountains of evidence for the prosecution, with the tireless, 
if rather undiscriminating, energy of a steam excavator. So, 
having dealt with stock-yards, coalfields, organised religion 
and the newspaper rings, Mr. Sinclair concentrated upon 
American education. He studied it, he tells us, for a year, 
without reckoning his everyday personal experience of its 
workings ; he read “‘ not less than five or six million words ” 
on the subject; he visited twenty-five cities to discuss his 
problems with those who knew them at first hand. Whence 
was born this astonishing compilation of nearly 500 pages, a 
cloud of witnesses, a waterspuut of depositions. 

For his argument you must grant, first and foremost, that 
the whole country is in the control of certain “ interlocking 
directorates,” the directorates, that is, of J. P. Morgan and Co., 
the First National Bank, the National City Bank, the Guaranty 
Trust Co., and the Equitable Trust Co. Between them these 
concerns, controlling (he estimates) close on one hundred 
billions of dollars, direct the finance and policies of over a 
hundred “ key” corporations of America. Banks, railroads, 
telegraphs, steel, newspapers—all the framework and girders 


of the social structure are fashioned and placed by the hands | 


of these emperors. And to give it cohesion they have provided 
an educational system of appropriate design, the direction of 
which, in the last appeal, lies in their hands, since they (or 
their close allies) may be detected in almost any university 
as its founders, donors, trustees, or governors, with their 
nominees as its president or dean, and with their control of 
opinion, especially of course in economic and political doctrine, 
reaching straight down to the most junior of lecturers. 

The Sinclair argument, in its essence, is neither original nor 
particularly new. Universities have been attacked before 
now as schools of reaction by the radicals of every country. 
But the issue is more clear-cut in America than elsewhere. 
Just as the plain industrial struggle of masters and men is 
waged there with a more overt ruthlessness than in Western 
Europe (the Colorado coalfield battles, or the Herrin massacres 
have few parallels over here), so is this hidden war of opinion 
fought with a greater intensity, and with very different weapons. 
1916-1918 made things worse. The treatment of the unorthodox 
in politics, both during and after the War, the magnificent 
lumping-together of pro-Germans, Bolsheviks, pacifists, “aliens,” 
Jews, radicals, whatnot, for purposes of safeguarding hundred- 
per-cent. “‘ Americanism,” have long been notorious. But 
Mr. Sinclair’s book is an elaborate documentation of this par- 
ticular process at work in the universities of the United Director- 
ates. It is anything but a complete picture of the American 
universities, but it is certainly a staggering indictment. The 
treatment of Mr. Bertrand Russell at Cambridge some years 
ago, or the whimsical White Terror of the present Vice-Chan- 
cellor at Oxford, are incidents which stand out rather sharply 
in this country, but in Mr. Sinclair’s would pass as normal 
and only to be expected. He cites, for instance, about a dozen 
cases of dismissal or enforced resignation at Columbia University 
under the reign of President Murray Butler, traceable to the 
expression of opinions distasteful to the governing body. At 
Harvard he recounts the recent episodes of Mr. Harold Laski 
and Prof. Chafee. From numerous colleges less well known in 
this country he has overwhelming testimony of a thoroughly 
unhealthy atmosphere in the teaching profession all over the 
States. His enquéte, even if we discount many obvious strainings 
of the facts, throws light once more on that ludicrous, old- 
maidish timidity of the respectable American faced with a 
fairly new political idea: his heart seems to go flutter-flutter 
as easily as the heart of Cheltenham or Tunbridge Wells at the 
distant hymn-tunes of the _ Socialist Sunday-schools. 


Apart from the main issue of capitalistic propaganda and 
the stifling of independent thought, Mr. Sinclair has a good 
deal to say on the actual quality of the education supplied, 
And his book is to be recommended to those who take a Figy- 
bertian delight in the more unfrequented byways of humag 
achievement. Let them remark, for example, the observations 
of a certain Prof. Aughinbaugh on the problems of “* Advertising 
for Trade in Latin America ” : 

Reproductions of famous holy or religious paintings or scenes 
from the Bible may also be profitably used. . . . It occurred to 
me that if a saint could be found whose special duty was to prevent 
loss of life during seismic disturbances, much might be done through 
his aid to bring calm into those regions of terror. I selected my 
second name, “‘ Edmund,” as the cognomen for the new assistant 
deity, added the prefix “Saint” to it, and wrote an appropriate 
earthquake prayer which was printed beneath the picture of the 
home-made saint. Of course each card contained our advertise. 
ment [of a patent medicine], which the suppliant for protection 
must have seen as he prayed. 


The comments of the Bollandists on this St. Edmund Aughin- 
baugh would be interesting. His imagination has a pleasing 
versatility : we find him also pointing out that 

Latin-American advertisements are replete with the nude female 
form, which appeals strongly to all classes of readers. Due to the 
fact that a majority of the inhabitants are brunettes, or have 

Negro or Indian blood in their veins, the blonde exerts a stronger 

appeal to their imagination, and for that reason should be employed 

when necessary or advisable to use such an illustration. 


Mr. Sinclair has dredged in some deep waters. 


BEDSIDE BOOKS 


Cranford. By Euizasetn Gaskett. The Life and Death of 
Socrates. Dent. Each 2s. 6d., cloth; 3s. 6d., limp leather. 


Indefatigable in the invention of new series, Messrs. Dent 
have begun a row of light, dainty books for reading in bed, an 
occupation much improved by the invention of electric light. 
The candle had its dangers, and we remember a friend, after- 
wards distinguished in the Church, who fell to sleep over Byron’s 
Don Juan, and woke to find himself and his bedding safe, but 
the little book itself half-burnt. The series includes both the 
gay and the serious, and there is probably no limit to the things 
that people will read in bed, including, in a case known to us, 
Whitaker's Almanack. Cranford is an ideal book to read any- 
where, an easy record of grace and charm, stiff manners and 
queer old ladies with enough loving-kindness to keep their 
record sweet for ever. 

When we come to Socrates we are with one of the most 
original and attractive figures of ancient history, and attend a 
death-scene nobler than any save one, told by one of the world’s 
greatest artists. The selections given cover the trial and death 
of Socrates rather than his life. The translations, for which no 
authors are given, and the Introduction by the historian Grote 
appear to be commended by the claims of copyright, or, we 
should say, its absence. Scholars have learnt something about 
Plato since Grote penned his rather pompous periods, and have 
also improved on the early Bohn version of the Phado which we 
recognise, and which has been cut down. Phzedo is asked to 
relate the end of Socrates, “ if he has no particular business to 
take his time.” Why omit this little touch of courtesy, which 
is characteristic of Plato? The Phcdo is a masterpiece of style, 
and it is ill work cutting it down. E. R. in his Preface talks 
of the Phedrus, as if it were among the selected pieces, but 
it is not, though we should have liked to see the beautiful 
prayer referred to which closes it. The tribute of Alcibiades 
to Socrates from the Symposium is well chosen, but we wonder 
at the long space given to Xenophon. Selections from his 
Memorabilia take here the place of Plato’s Apology. They are 
not of the same quality, and are clumsily rendered. Thus we 
read that when Socrates was preparing his defence for his trial, 
“the demon testified disapprobation.” “ The divine voice 
opposed me” would be a better translation. Socrates, 5 
Grote points out, does not personify his warning bee 
Xenophon, a capable man in several directions—he remin abn 
rather of Roosevelt—was first-rate in none. Essentially worthy 
and well-meaning, he had no sense of humour, that — 
gift in which Plato excels ; no lightness, and a strong sense oe 
respectability. He made Socrates into something like a a 
able Benthamite, a creature eminently pious and anxious 
inculcate virtue, but too brightly good for our poor —— 
nature. Xenophon’s Symposium exists as well as Plato ~~ 
has several coincidences with it, but it is neglected o— 
Xenophon may have been more exact in what he recorded 
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B. T. BATSFORD’S New Books 
ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE AND WORK. 


By ERNEST C. PULBROOK, Author of “ The English 
Countryside.” 


Containing 250 pages, with 190 Illustrations finely printed in 
ia. Small Quarto. Cloth gilt. Price 16s. net. 

In this delightful volume we see the country folk in all the 
variety of work on field, farm, hill, ¢ moor, diand, and 
seaside, in the =e on the road, and in the lane, bargaining 
and trading, in sport, festivals, and outings. Mr. Pulbrook writes 
fully of the fine country crafts, lacemaking, smithing, and many 
another; he also describes many curious old customs which have 
survived. The picture he draws is of vigorous and many-sided 
activities based on continuing traditions and yet ever-changing. 


ENGLISH CHURCH FITTINGS, FURNITURE, AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


By J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., author of “The English 
Parish Church.” With an Illustrated Introduction by Aymer 
Vattance, M.A., F.S.A., author of “The Old Colleges of 
Oxford.” Large 8vo. Containing 320 pages, with 274 Illus- 
\- trations. Cloth gilt. Price 21s. net. 

An informative, illustrated account of the objects of interest which 
are to be seen in and around the old Parish Church. 
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in the tiny house or modest flat this 
attractively simple settee, covered in 





ON MAKING AND COLLECTING ETCHINGS. mole-coloured corduroy—Heal’s in- 
le A Handbook for Etchers, Students, and Collectors, written b he new vogue for sim- 
e Members of the Print Society and put together and edited od terpretation of the 8 
“ EB Hesarrn Huanazp, | R.O.L, AR.Wd Second Edition, plicity—is the right size, yet is 

revi and re-illustrate ‘ontaining ages, with 1 - 
2 ge plates and emailer diagrams in the’ text “Large Sve, comfortable, and the price is very 
d Sa cloth back. Price 21s. net. moderate 
ENGLISH INTERIORS FROM SMALLER HOUSES of 
the XVIIth—XIXth Centuries (1660-1820). £7:17:6 
By M. Jovrpain, Author of “ Decoration and Furniture in Arm Chair covered to match 
England Curing the Later XVIIIth Century,” &c. Contains 4:18: 0 
208 pages with 200 illustrations, finely printed in sepia from 
jially prepared photographs and drawings. Royal Quarto Allorders carriage free to any railway station in the country. 
12} in. x 10 in.), cloth gilt. Price 24s. net. 
After a brief introductory text, referring to social life, and show- IlNustrated Catalogue of Easy Chairs and Sofas 
if ing the aims and ideas of contemporary designers, the author presents will be sent free on request. 
a continuous series of complete interiors, followed by important 








r. sections devoted to all the chief features of the Interior, such as Ct 
Panelling and Wall Treatment; Staircases; Halls, Passages and 

it Corridors; Doorways and Doors; Windows; Ceilings and Plaster Ca F 
n Decoration; Chimney Pieces, etc. 


t. Illustrated particulars of the above and New Catalogue will be sent TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 4 l 


free on request. . 
» Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture Makers. 
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Plato, for great artists are seldom to be trusted with good 
material, if it is to be regarded, like an affidavit, as a strict 
record of what was said and done. They improve a subject 
with their own insight. They heighten a personality. Boswell 
wrote a Life of Johnson ; so did Hawkins, and there are good 
things in Hawkins which seem forced out of him with reluctance. 
After spending a gay night with Johnson, he felt it necessary 
to add that the mirth was harmless, and that he went out of 
the tavern door with a sensation of shame. We know that 
Hawkins could not appreciate much of Johnson, and similarly 
we feel that Xenophon could not appreciate much of Socrates. 
He has been called a Boswell ; he seems to us a Hawkins. We 
want Socrates, the humorist, done with the zest of another 
humorist, the lover of beauty for its own sake, as well as the 
sage intent on the serious business of living well. Life is a 
tragi-comedy, and no wise man wishes to be left out—in Johnson’s 
phrase—of any shining part of it. The moralist seldom shines, 
and has a way of being dreary. Socrates was not that, but 
delightfully human, like his great interpreter. Readers will, 
we hope, be led on by this little book to know more of both. 


A GREAT HEADMASTER 


Sanderson of Oundle. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 


This book has been written by an anonymous group of 
friends with the object of setting out Sanderson’s ideas in a 
way that will inspire others to continue his pioneer work. The 
result is a valuable contribution to the literature of educational 
reform. At the same time, there emerges an interesting portrait 
of this very likeable, impulsive man, who, with his passion for 
large ideas, his scientific outlook and his practice of constantly 
trying over and reshaping his beliefs, had much in common 
with the author of Joan and Peter. Mr. Wells indeed was the 
chairman of that ill-fated meeting at University College last 
year, when, at the close of an address to the National Union of 
Scientific Workers, Sanderson suddenly slipped from his chair 
and died. 

His appointment to Oundle School aroused intense antago- 
nisms. The school had a fine record of classical scholarship, and 
he was not even a clergyman; the staff were unused to inter- 
ference and it was his task to effect drastic reorganisation ; 
the district was strongly conservative and he was suspected of 
all kinds of heterodoxy. He was hampered at every turn; the 
school was insubordinate and he was subjected to social 
ostracism and religious intolerance. Nevertheless, through 
seven years of bitter conflict, he held on grimly, gradually 
tightening up discipline, and in the end triumphed. The 
school prospered. Every year saw further expansion; new 
buildings were constantly being built, and always Sanderson 
was evolving new schemes. The experimental farms, the 
machinery hall, the biological laboratory and the foundry show 
how much he did for science and technology; but he was 
against specialising in science at the expense of other subjects. 
He had no intention of neglecting the classics; Latin to him 
was the study of a great civilising agency. He had no interest 

in vocational training of any kind. He would make endless 
experiments to find a boy’s real interest, and a subject for him 
was simply a means to this end. Yet, though he looked on 
education in terms of the individual boy, he was opposed to 
individual study. His method was to group boys of similar 
tastes and aptitude, and then to frame a syllabus specially for 
their requirements. The curriculum was always in a state 
of flux. 

Group work was at the basis of his whole theory of education, 
It was in evidence even in the workshop, where the jobs done 
by individual boys were but operations towards the completion 
of one collective workshop job. Similarly, in the library, 
classes of boys worked at original authorities ; small groups 
would take different problems, analyse historical evidence and 
draw up the results of their research in report form. These 
methods were applied in all departments. His aim throughout 
was to inculcate the spirit of service, and this book is an 
inspiring record of achievement. 


NOTICES 


By Jessie Conrap. Preface by JosEPm 


SHORTER 
A Handbook of Cookery. 


ConraD. Heinemann. 5s. 

This is a cookery book which literary men may feel inclined to thrust 
upon the attention of their wives or their cooks (though it is primarily 
intended for those who do their own cooking), for Mr. Conrad presents 
himself as a living testimony to its efficacy. As an army marches, 


so a writer undoubtedly writes upon his stomach, and the violent 
irritability of certain authors might, no doubt, be traced to a dyspepsia 
not primarily of the mind. The Red Indians owe their ungracious Tepu- 
tation to the extreme indigestibility of their traditional fare, and jt 
would be interesting to see if a lightening of diet might reduce the 
ponderousness of the Britannic mind. This little volume will be a usefy] 
supplement to the housewife who tries to devise a varied daily meny 
with the object, not merely of satisfying the hunger, but also of interest. 
ing the palate. 


The Coming Renaissance. Essays edited by Sim James Marcnayr, 
with an Introduction by the DEAN or Sr. Paut’s. Kegan Paul, 
12s. 6d. 


To produce a book with such a title at the present time implies, one 
would think, considerable courage, and leads one to expect the bringing 
forward of some very striking and unusual grounds for hope. Having 
read the book, however, we find it difficult to imagine why it should 
have been published. We can only surmise, from some phrases which 
speak of the Geddes Report and the Lambeth Conference of Anglican 
Bishops as very recent events, that it was conceived some time ago 
and that its period of gestation has been unusually long. About half 
the book is written by ecclesiastics, and the remainder consists of 
articles, some, such as Dr. J. H. B. Masterman’s on the sixteenth century 
Renaissance, distinctly interesting, others without any particular 
value; none of great importance. From the ecclesiastical articles, 
the only very definite cure for our present ills that emerges, seems to be 
the reunion of the various denominations, doubtless an excellent 
thing, but which to most of us will hardly seem sufficient. 

Hope can only be based on hard thought as well as good will, and the 
thing that has amazed us about the book is the tissue of assumptions 
put forward with small rational basis. To say firmly and repeatedly 
“‘God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the world” hardly seems to meet 
the situation. The writers lay little stress on the one fact that seems to 
give some support to their confidence in present-day organised religion, 
that the voice of the Anglican Church, though faint and quavering, 
has, when heard, been usually of late years anti-material and on the 
side of social and international progress. If those contending for spiritual 
values can be persuaded that the Church is the only living force making 
for such things, if this is shown to be connected inseparably with its 
dogma and organisation, and if it has the courage to preach its gospel 
boldly and convincingly, the authors of this book may be right. But 
these are large assumptions, and they hardly hint at them, much les 
justify them. 


Henry Chettle, Kind-Hartes Dreame and William Kemp, Nine Daies 
Wonder. Robert Greene, the Third and Last Part of Conny- 
catching. Edited by G. B. Harrison. Lane. 3s. each. 


These “ Bodley Head Quartos,” with facsimiles of the title-pages, 
are very welcome. They are published without preface or notes, a line 
or two only noting the correction of obvious misprints. All the three 
writers come into Shakespeare’s story. Greene attacked him, and 
Chettle, after Greene’s death, apologises for the attack, though, if he 
had not said so in the preface, ‘““To the Gentlemen Readers,” his pur- 
pose would have been rather obscure. His visions are not well done, 
and deal mainly with swindlers, a class which Greene describes better 
in his third treatise against them. Greene frankly advertises his earlier 
efforts as unwelcome to the trade, and tells with considerable verve 
stories of purse-stealing and the confidence trick. Thieves flourished 
mightily in the days of Elizabeth, but commonly “ sailed westward 
to Tyburn in the end. Why the victims did not keep their purses mn 
safer places it is difficult to understand ; but even so the cozeners and 
their doxies would have been equal to them. A dialogue by Greene 
added at the end shows the dangers of feminine wiles. Amazing credulity 
is exhibited by the victims, but the twentieth century has nothing 
much to boast of in this respect, though the most skilful swindling 
is now usually done on a larger scale. Kemp, well-known as a come 
actor in Shakespeare’s plays, danced from London to Norwich in nine 
days, receiving as much attention as the modern cinema actress of 
prize pugilist. He kept himself sober in view of his labours, paused 
judiciously on the way, and was well entertained. Now and then he got 
dancing partners, though few could equal his pace, the women then, e 
now, making the better show. Kemp reveals himself in this “ toy 
as a pleasant fellow, but no great wit. The reader familiar with Shake- 
speare will find some odd words used by him, such as corivals, 
“ famoused,” “ whifflers,” and “the exigent.” There are also some 
excellent homely proverbs. 

Up Stream: an Autobiography. By Lupwic LEwisomN. Grant 
Richards. 10s. 6d. ; 

The stream in question, if it has a name, is Americanisatio i. 
its turbulent current Ludwig Lewisohn, bred in the a 
bourgeois stability of a German-Jewish family in Berlin, was — r~ 
age of eight or nine, and against it he has been struggling, wit - 
starred courage, through the greater part of his life. His autobiograp \y 
is a study in the evolution of an American radical, and is written pee 
the utmost frankness, although why he need have covered some of 
place-names and proper names with flimsy masks is a little puzzling. 
Mr. Lewisohn’s American boyhood was spent in South — 
His first college gave him the pure milk of an Anglo-American ; 
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Soluble Aspirin is best 


SAFER, QUICKER, MORE RELIABLE THAN ORDINARY ASPIRINS. 


Science has now improved upon 
Aspirin by removing its one serious 
defect— namely, its  insolubility. 
This valuable and _ important 
advance has been made by Alfred 
Bishop, Ltd., who have placed upon 


(«6 


=, . — . 
the market SOLUBLE Aspirin ; AST MOPYRI iP), 
under the name _ Litmopyrine HIN. 5Ge Tantets 77 


Tablets. Litmopyrine is Aspirin 
in the ideal state of convenience | 
and reliability. Being soluble it is I! 
exceptionally rapid in relieving ' 
Headache, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, checking 
oncoming Colds and Chills, and in 


Litmopyrine Tablets (Bishop’s SOLUBLE Aspirin), 
Science’s latest form of aspirin. 


Sold in oval bottles of 40 tablets at 2/6, and in Family botties of 100 
a 


t 5/-, by all chemists. 


Address a postcard to :-— 


ALFRED BISHOP, LTD. (Dept. N.S.), 
48 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. 


SOLUBLE ASPIRIN 





reducing high 
temperature of Influenza, etc., without affecting the 
digestion or the heart, as ordinary aspirin frequently does. 


Litmopyrine Tablets 


When next you need aspirin tablets make a point of buying 


A Sample Tin FREE. 


A special trial size tin of Litmopyrine Tablets 
can be had free direct from the manufacturers. 
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SUPREME INALL TESTS 


Supreme in laboratory tests and bench tests, 
Shell spirit is equally supreme on road 
and track, and in the air. The only spirit 
that has flown from England to Australia, 
and in unbroken flight across the Atlantic. 


SHELL 


F SHELI-MEX, iro SHELL CORNER 
+¢ KINGSWAY LONDON W.C.2 
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‘United Kingdom 
Provident Institution 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, 


One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. 
FUNDS EXCEED - - TEN MILLIONS. 
At the Quinquennial Valuation as at 81st December, 1920, all 


securities were written down to the very low prices prevailing 
at that date. 


Unimpeachable Security. Favourable Mortality. 
High Interest Yield. Low Working Expenses. 


The combined tion of these factors maintains intact the sources of 
future profit and renders the Institution’s Policies as attractive to present 
and prospective Members of this great Mutual Office as they were in pre- 
War days, when its Bonuses were among the highest paid by British 


Offices. Write for New Prospectus to the Secretary. 
| Head Office - 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


.. Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 


The new facts related b 
fe yy the Professor have come upon us as a 
tevelation.” The Guardian. 


The ts he lays down for the 
. preservation and restoration of 
the hair ce clapie lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD., (Desk 55), 
e’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1 
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ARMY 


Serves the STARVING 
and HOPELESS 


CAREFULLY, 
ECONOMICALLY, 
INTELLIGENTLY 


by its HOMES and DEPOTS 
throughout the land for MEN, 
WOMEN and CHILDREN, and 
by its vast Evangelistic efforts. 





















Pray Help in Bearing the 
Expense of This 


Great National 
Welfare Work 


Gifts crossed “ Barclays, a/c Church Army,” should 
be sent to Presenpary Caruiie, D.D., Hon. Chief 
Sec., Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, W. 1. 
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his dream was to be a poet in the English tongue ; Kipling dazzled him 
into a glowing “ Pan-Angle ” enthusiasm. But in New York the break 
came ; in his own words, he “ discovered exile.” It was driven home 
to him that, after all, he was a Jew, that there would always be dis- 
crimination against him in his chosen profession of teaching ; and 
“‘where there is discrimination, there is exile.” And, meanwhile, he 
had discovered also that, after all, it was the German not the English 
tradition that was most closely his. His isolation was now on two sides. 

Journalism, novel writing, teaching in the barren soil of the Middle 
West—these activities carried Mr. Lewisohn forward to the shattering 
disaster of the war, when the stream of false values and shallow thinking 
against which he had fought broke into rapids, into a Niagara. He paid 
the price for his political opinions, for his name and his race, but his 
indignation and bitterness are yet the measure of his deep love for the 
country to which he still cleaves. Up Stream is a picture of an America 
little known over here: the antithesis, for instance, of that which 
Mr. Edward Bok painted in his autobiographical study in the art of 
“‘making good,” which aroused the comradely enthusiasm of the late 
Viscount Northcliffe ; and it leaves one hoping that its circulation 
among fools in the United States was a large one. For Mr. Lewisohn 
does not suffer them gladly. 


Relativity. By N. R. Campsertt, Se.D. Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

The plan of publishing supplementary chapters to Dr. Campbell’s 
Modern Electrical Theory is an excellent one. Physics nowadays is 
developing so rapidly that any book becomes out of date in a few 
years. The present volume on Relativity forms Chapter XVI. to 
the book ; it differs from most treatises on the subject by using very 
little mathematics and by treating the subject as far as possible 
from the physical point of view. The matter is interesting and often 
suggestive ; it is, however, strange that, in a book which nominally 
deals with electrical theory, the theory of gravitation should be 
expounded, while the relativity theory of the electro-magnetic field 
is almost entirely omitted. Perhaps a further supplementary chapter 
will remedy this defect, and will develop the suggestion made in the 
concluding paragraph that the quantum theory can be combined with 
the theory of relativity. 


Sailor Town Days. By C. Fox Smirn. Illustrated by Pam W. 
Smita. Methuen. 6s. 

Miss Fox Smith has written a fascinating book full of stories about 
ships and sailors. She takes her readers through dockland—that 
amphibious, cosmopolitan region, neither land nor sea, which with its 
general drabness, its shabby vice, its dreary saloons, its dingy shops, 
its squalid, mean streets, its ships and the sailor men of all races 
whom it fleeces, is the same the world over. She follows the Thames 
from the Tower to Gravesend, and tells of Ratcliff Highway, of queerly 
named places like Labour-in-Vain Street, of bygone and present 
Poplar, Millwall and Limehouse, and of other ports at home and 
abroad. In her last chapter she writes on the naming of ships, and 
recalls such fine sounding names as ‘‘ Golden Hynde,” “ Trade’s 
Increase”’ and ‘Good Intent.” She reminds us of that ineptly 
named series of ‘‘ war” ships, whose names, beginning appropriately 
enough with ‘‘ War Spear” went down the scale of inanity to “‘ War 
Fig.” An island people will always be thrilled by the names of its 
ships. But “ War Fig ir 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been depressed this week, the City 
having at last taken notice of the Ruhr business and 
its implications. The weakness has covered every 

section, and rubber shares have been affected by the fall in the 
price of the commodity, the result largely of the failure of a 
Mincing Lane firm and the forced sales consequent thereupon. 
The New Zealand 4 per cent. Loan offered at 92 yields only 
£4 7s. per cent., and it would not be surprising if this represented 
the low-water mark for some time to come in the matter of 
interest on first-class loans. Iron and Steel and Engineering 
results as they appear are rather disappointing, and those big 
concerns, which recently placed 6 and 5} per cent. debentures, 
are to be congratulated. This is probably the right moment 
to buy investments ; but the public will wait until it has to pay 
higher prices, as it always does. 
* * * 

The annual meetings of two or three companies interested 
in Brazil, together with the quarterly report of the London 
and Brazilian Bank, enable one to get a clearer idea than 
has thus far been possible of the financial position and outlook 
of the great South American republic in which so many British 
investors are interested. According to the chairman of the 
London and Brazilian Bank, the interest and redemption 
(where in operation) of Brazil’s external debt at present calls 


— 
for about £25,000,000 annually. In the year 1921, however — 
Brazilian imports showed an excess of £1,881,000 over exports - Bet. 19° 
but in 1922 the position was completely reversed, exports amount. 
ing to £68,578,000 and imports to £49,192,000 leaving a balance oven 
in favour of the country of £19,386,000. This improvement 
has been largely brought about by the Brazilian Government, 
coffee valorisation scheme (details of which were given in the Jou 
New StTarTEsMAN Financial Supplement of 10th February last) 
which put up the price of coffee so much that, whereas the HA’ 
12,369,000 bags (742,140 tons) of coffee exported in 1920 fetched = 
£34,694,000, the 12,673,000 bags (760,380 tons) exported jp Bedroom 
1922 realised £44,242,000. The official figures for the first ty | 222% 
months of the current year show a trade balance in favour of oul 
Brazil of £4,182,256, which is practically at the rate required to ~ 
meet the foreign debt. = t 

* * * A’ = 

It will be seen that coffee is still the mainstay of Brazil, » — 
far as her export trade is concerned, but cotton production and . 
exports are increasing most rapidly, the exports having increased 
from 19,600 tons (yes, they are given as tons and not bales), AST. 
in 1921 to 34,000 tons in 1922, and it is stated that Lancashire E Bes 
is at the present time using more Brazilian cotton than East — 
Indian cotton. The chairman of the Brazilian Warrant Cop. ws 
pany justified the action of the Brazilian Government in regu. 
lating the price of coffee, by pointing out that a very large crop [== 











“is almost mathematically followed by a small crop, and it Pr ex 
would seem to be the proper function of Government to regulate OR | 
its disposition.” He added that the Brazilian Government com: 
was building stores in the interior for the purpose of warehousing a 
coffee, so as to enable planters to ship it in a fair way for all, UNN' 
and at the same time allow the Government to keep strict control —_ 
of entries, preventing any favouritism in the handling of arrivals | J\EAN 
of the coffee from the various planters. From all quarters one = 


mined to get the country’s finances in order, so that, taking every- 
thing into account, circumstances would appear to justify the 
opinion that Brazil has turned the corner, and that with minor 
fluctuations, the value of the milreis should gradually improve. 
If this opinion is correct, as I believe it to be, all Brazilian YPE) 
Government loans are standing at an unduly low price, and are FY 

worth buying, e.g., the Rescission 4 per cent. at 45} per cent., reporters. 
the 5 per cent. Funding, 1914, at 76} per cent., and the 5 per i 


hears well of the new President of Brazil, and that he is deter- pectus.—LI 
WITZ. 
views 














cent. 1913 at 54 per cent. Hf] 
* * * UTHC 

A rather unusual City matter came before the Unopposed exper 
Bills Committee of the House of Commons the other day, when | 7yppy 
the Bank of England introduced a Bill giving it legal sanction Tempe 
to the use of the whole of the land on the site of the church and | yo 2 
churchyard which it bought so long ago as 1791, provided it TYPEW 
reinterred any bodies that might be found during building Terms 
operations. As in the case of most churchyards, some of the | ___pendel 
land was once used as a burial ground, and in the course of some UTHO: 
excavations in 1867, some bodies were discovered and wer typed. 
reinterred in Nunhead Cemetery, the Bank of England purchas- 
ing some ground there for the purpose. h 

When the Bank was authorised to buy the church and = 
churchyard, one of the conditions was that any bodies discovered SK for 
were to be placed in a specially built vault in a corner of the by the 
land which was to remain unbuilt on. It appears that this — 


condition was not really complied with, but the House of Com- oo3 
mons Committee passed the Bill, and thus condones the acti » li 
of the Bank—quite rightly, in my opinion, for, if one comes 
think of it, if we continue to bury the dead in cemetents Tunas 
it is only a matter of time before the whole of the Britis ia ANISE 


Isles will become one big cemetery. 
s wl A. Emit Davies. Rooker. 














AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL | =i: 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY | !'=-- 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. Ww BI 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office 16 cain 


Assets - - £50,000,000 Annual Income -- £ 7,500,000 








“This Office has the reputation f. being the best in the [| “———— 
icy- s’ point view. 
world from the policy-holder: Le i ‘., — UTHoRs 





Apply for P tus to the ee 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 9] BARN 7 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. Tustrate; 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
de se N. S. BISHOP, F.R.GS. Tel.: 1667 Sydenham. 
Through 
ROMANTIC INDIA, “BORMA and CEYLON. 
th s. 
November amd, SISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E.19. * 
YRENEES and CHATEAUX of the LOIRE .. 26 days 
28 days 


jos sme ITALIAN DOLOMITES (by motor) 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, SE. 19. 


Tri HOTEL, 





x ney the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, . 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 

Perfect sanitation, fireproof a pe Joe pn night x 
omen. 5 Breakast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. =~ per person 
oa application Telegrams: “‘ Thackeray , London Telephone : 


> OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House 
B pa > a Lng minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
te Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 


T oeccaavans OUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
A the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


Museum 1230. 











DOURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
B Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gus. 





TASTBOURNE. —vVegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
ig locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.— Mrs. ROGERS 
{cookery diploma). 





LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 
CLAIMS PAID “ss we '~ 


£18,000 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - - #£11,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3,900 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 








Insurance. Wm. E. PETERS, Secretary. 

 — yp 

3 VIS UNITA FORTIOR. F 
By means of a policy of insurance the otherwise irretriev- | 
able loss of the individual is spread over a large 
section of the community and no one suffers severely. wy 

- The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 

0 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1, 

i transacts insurance business of every kind. rT 











TAITESTWARD HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 
W ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.— Write Miss Fo. ART GALLERIES. 
large roomy house GROUP MANSARD GALLERY 


1 ore Ae ge —Vegetarian Guest House ; 
a yes tenets; ey country, 3 miles sea ; i 5 mins. by bus; centre 
—Mrs. WYNNE, ll Park, Isle’ of Wight. 


tn SS UTEY HOLIDAYS in Darwin's charming country 
F come to Mrs. Weston, The Homestead, Downe, Kent. September to June, 
2 gns.; June to September, 3 gns. 
GUNNY SHANKLIN, I.o. W. Belmont Guest House, for comfort. 
S Central, facing sea, special ‘‘off season” terms. Mrs. WILKINSON, Tel. 102. 











T\EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
i oon (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; garages. Board- residence, 478. 6d. to 638. Write for Pros- 

pectes LPrLEDBAN HOUvsE, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 
WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms from 6s. a day 


ial TYPEWRITING. 


TYPEW RITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 

reporters eoawutichts for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 

oA] Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BRooxse, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING TRANSLATIONS.— 
Temporary shorthand-typists by ~ hour. Best work. Lowest charges. 

we. Quotation on application.—E. & A. Cox, Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
1 


Y Na lahenmaed of all kinds quickly and accurately executed. 

Terms moderate. (Hons. Cambridge Local.).—Miss ELLA CLay, 235 Whip- 
pendell Road, Watford. 

AUtHors’, Dramatists’, Lecturers’ MSS. accurately and promptly 
typed. Duplicating cheap.—DarsBy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N. 5. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REFORMED INNS. 
pigsty for useiptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
le’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
AR me dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s “House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
































L»*. living in country village (Midlands), would like child about 
6 —— to educate with her own two little girls. Qualified Froebel and 

Montessori governess. Exceptional opportunity and terms to suitable child. 
—Box 857, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
FURNISHED FLATS (inexpensive and central) required for 


Overseas visitors.—Apply Miss LAMBERT, 13 Russell Square, W.C. ‘Phone: 
Doors 


B OOKPLATE 








Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
Domenie, Backplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


A AREER” THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
=, Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to (Dept. 





H175), SHaw INSTITUTE, 1 Montague Street, 





sg ~ CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
<a, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, S.W. 1. 


W2Y soy BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER- 

ate, COSTUMES, &c., i to new. Write for descriptive price list, 

16 garments for free estimate. —LONDON Turninc Co. (Dept. “ E”), 
Chardmore BStardmore Road, London, N. 16 (new address). 


LITERARY. 


F. de BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. criticised and placed. Typewriting, and proof- 
Teading carefully executed.—F. DE Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 


ee 
L#ARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Mlustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13 J Victoria St., London, S.W.1 





*Phone Dalston 4777. 





es 








L° NDON 
EXHIBITION OF mow PAINTING, 
Daily until Saturday, May 


Admission 1s. 3d. 
HEAL and SON, Ltd., 


4, ‘Tottenham Court Road, W. 





THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
74 GRAFTON STREET, W.1. 
PAINTINGS 
by 


BONNARD. 


1s., including catalogue and tax. 10-5. Saturday ro-r, 








OOKS. —Max Beerbohm Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, 
£3 33. Thornton’s An American Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 30s. ; 
Doneliy" s Atlantis: The Antediluvian World, r1s. 6d. : Walter Bagehot’s 

Works and Life, ro vols., £3 15s.; Besant’s London, complete set, ro large hand- 
some vols., {12 128., pub. £20; Building of Britain and the E tmpire (last edit. of 
Traill’s Social England), 6 vols. handsomely bound, £6 63.; New Letters and 
Memorials of lene Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 118. 6d.; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by 
Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Housman’s Last Poems, 1st Edit., 21s.; Who's 
Who, 1922, 228. post free ; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new, 
63s. for 22s.; Burton’s Il Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 108. ; 
Burton’s First Footsteps in East Africa, 1894, 308.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. de 
Iuxe, only 200 done, £3 108.; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard 
Bury, only 200 done, 1922, {5 5s.; Gautier’s Works, “‘ Mad. de Maupén,” etc., 
Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., {5 10s.; Bernard Shaw's Dramatic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 
258.; Quintessence of Ibsenism, 1891, rst Edit., 30s.; Three Plays for Puritans, 
1st Edit., 1901, 25s.; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 2s.; Voltaire’s Candide, with 
50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., 
£12 128., 1902-1915; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst 
Edit., 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, {30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 
to 46, fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12 ; Sterne’s Works, 1783, 
rare set, 7 vols., {2 2s.; Lane's Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., as 
only 250 done, £6 6s.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 78.; Wilde's 
Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s.; send also for catalogue. If you want a 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder 
extant.—-_BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.— Who's Who, 1922, new, 22s. (cost 42s. net) ; — 
tionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin 
£21; Burton's Arabian Nights, illustrated, 17 vols., £17; Voltaire’s « 
dide, 50 illus., 128. 6d.; Kendrick’s Handwoven ,2 vois., illus., £5 58. ; Bain, 
Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., 15; Pepys Diary, 
by Wheatley, to vols., £7; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pocket Edit., 


£3 138. 6d.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately 
printed, £3 38. 6d.; Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 38.) ; ; Irving's 
Crimes and Criminals, 48. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d. ); Whistler's Etc ngs, 508. Reign of 
Terror, 2 vols., 558. ; Litchfield Antiques, Genuine and Spurious, 25s. Geo. Borrow’s 
Works, 6 vols., 358. Books wanted (a, 000) ; list free. braries purchased. Baxter 
Prints and Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE CURE, 

by CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A., being a most interesting exposition of 

the Philosophy and Practice of Natural Therapeutics by a successful 
practitioner of drugless methods. Price 5s. 

AUTO-SUGGESTION, showing its co-ordination with Natural Therapeutics. Price 1s. 


BECK AND Co., 27 Ivy Lane, E.C. 4. 








ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with yt 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d 
net), of a per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address : . ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 
MEETINGS, ETc., are charged at the rate of 1g. 6d. per line 
for a single insertion, or 15s. per inch. Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


SCHOOLS. 





APMINIST RATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 
ASSISTANT ORGANISERS OF CHILDREN’S CARE WORK. 


4 ay ame are invited by the London County Council from women 
only for temporary employment as Assistant Organisers of Children’s 
Care Work. Candidates must be natural born British subjects, and 
not more than 40 years of age on May 18th, 1923, the latest date for 
receiving applications 

Candidates should have had considerable experience in social work, 
with special reference to children, and should possess organising 
ability. A selection of candidates will be made to fill vacant temporary 
positions, and others will be placed on a panel for consideration in 
connection with future vacancies. The rates of pay, which are at 
present subject to temporary additions on the civil service scale, 
vary according to qualifications. The maximum rate (based on 
pre-war conditions is 40s. a week. The temporary additions will be 
revised not later than September rst, 1923. On the present scale, 
the total maximum remuneration is 69s. 11d. a week. If and when 
vacancies which the Council decides to fill occur on the permanent 
organising staff, appointments thereto will be made from the temporary 
staff. Women must resign on marriage, and married women are not 
eligible unless their husbands are totally or permanently incapacitated 
from supporting them. Widows are eligible. Due weight will be 
given to the claims of those candidates who rendered, or attempted to 
render, national service during the war. 

Apply for form (containing full details) to the Clerk of the Council, 
The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. Stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope necessary. Forms must be returned not later than 
Ir a.m.on Friday, May 18th, 1923. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


Se position of Assistant Secretary to the Manchester and Salford 
Women Citizens’ Association is vacant. Shorthand and typewriting essential, 
knowledge of social history desirable. Salary {120—({150, according to 
qualifications and experience.—Apply Hon. SEcRETARY, W.C.A., 7 Brazennose 
Street, Manchester. 

RAINING FOR CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE.—Young 
Women’s Christian Association Training Centre to o at Selly Oak, Birming- 
ham, September, 1923. Applications from intending students can now be 

received. Preliminary experience in Association work offered free of cost in a limited 
number of centres between Easter and July.—For all information apply to the 
SecrETARY, Y.W.C.A. Training Committee, 22 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


LECTURES, ETC. 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE: 


(University of London.) 
Chairman of Council: Sir Tuomas W. H. Insxrp, C.B.E., K.C., M-P. 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopcr, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, three of £50, and one of £40, 
will be offered for competition in March, 1924. A certain number of 
EXHIBITIONS may also be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90, a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the Principat, Westfield College, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


| Kage oye EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCB, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


| Shae y all INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for ladies ; 


ches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, turkeys, 
geese. Two vacancies.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING os to the “ Thirza Wakley ” Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the Secretary, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


























T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW (Recognised 
Board of Education).—Day and Boarding School a= Girls. wi it 
service for Day Boarders.—Principal, Miss ROSABEL E. ARMSTRONG, BA 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy ang 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals an 

as members of 1 ity. Independent study. Special attentiog 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities, Wa 
qualified staff. Principal: THropora E. CLarK. 


- ——_.. 
| aay morse yt tee SCHOOL, WENDOVER, gives thorough intg. 
lectual education on modern lines. Matriculation as desirable. 
occupations made integral part of school life and related to intellectual wor 
All usual subjects; also Economics, Accounts, Dairying, Driving, etc. ‘ 
training in citizenship and individual responsibility. Girls, 8-18 ; Boys, 8-13, 
Principals : ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 














OeFPLtTASL HOME SCHOOL, 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Educatica) 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. Massage end 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from ty 
11 and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
lustrated Prospectus sent on . to Mrs. K. Harvey, Hospital Hom 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Boys 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 

of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to WarpDeEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, o 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 

28 FiteGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern education 
py tet fe Fa tt 
of a 
_—_ is Gelightfully situated & its oun quand of about 4 een Analy oe 
RINCIPAL. 











L#ETUS SORTE MEA. 
HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTE- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A _ Co-educational and Montessori Schoo fe 
New Era ideals are followed, the aim being to promote 
dil ce, a spirit of service and natural individual development.—References o 
a) nee to Mrs. GertrupE Brrp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No.1 
orthw P31. 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Heel 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and heal 
ae wy 4 | to 
Dancing an 
practical eg FC an : The girls 
prepared for the Universities, Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 meas a year. Gerrard's 
oats be ono fh. chupve ain bavel and fo Sa quevel eal. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI MBTHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO § YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKES. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEBLE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


‘Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lats 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of G ics. The Course of T: 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the § 
Sys' . Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fess 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SBCRRETARY. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, B Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a t-class Modern Education on Natarnl 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmia, 

Cronk + — I, one tion. toe tor haa : ame apticnde ae 

> lor 

+ a ae ri py ey Mrs. C. H. Nrc#oxis and the Mise 

MANVILLE. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
pee es ee the care of Chickens, under # 
ythmi: "Greek den Ga Arts, po § A, By if desired. 
ee solueed fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the 
MANVILLE. 























TO BE LET. 


ASLEMERE (near), 600 feet up. To Let, furnished, for about 
2months. Small house. Large living-room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. & c.), 
kitchen and usual offices; modern sanitation; electric light ; company’s 

water; telephone. Motor-’bus close by.—Apply Box 878, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


RETTY FURNISHED HOUSE to Let for 6 months or longer, 
from June rst. Two rec., 3 bed, bath, etc. Gas cooking. Service if 
required. Nice garden overlooking river. 4 gs. p.w.—Apply CARETAKER, 

Rose Cottage, 84 Strand-on-the-Green, W. 4. 45 mins. Charing Cross. 

RTIST’S attractive home, Cotswold Village, July 1st, 4 weeks. 

— Box 879, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 














\ X J C. DISTRICT (19 Woburn Square).—Flat to Let, June and July. 
e Sitting-room, bedroom. Geyser, bath. {2 10s. weekly. Seen by appoint- 
ment only.— WALKER. 


W C. 1.—Two Furnished Study-Bedrooms Vacant. 
« Electric light, gas ring.—15 Heathcote Street. 





21s. and 16s. 





ERVICE FLAT TO LET, GORDON SQUARE. Flat second 
floor ; two large furnished rooms and use of bathroom same floor ; rent three 
guineas weekly.—Box 880, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTE 
(Montessori Diploma ‘and formerty headmistress of Uplands School, & 
-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entize chet 
the parents are abroad. Sim; natural, happy home life, with suitable —s. 
healthy conditions. On the of the South Downs and ten minutes from 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


—— 








—— 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
The yearly subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 








All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 

















Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
OOD BED-SITTING-ROOM, furnished. Use of bath and London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
scullery ; electric light ; constant hot water; no attendance.—92 Oakwood 
Road, Hampstead Garden Suburb. —— ee 
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